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Agr. 1—History of thé Italian Republics of the middle 
Age. By J.C. L. Sismondo Simondi, &c. &e. 


. (Continued from Vol. XITI.) 


IN the appendix to our thirteenth volume, we gave an ac- 
count somewhat detailed of the contents of the two first di- 
visions of this: excellent work ; and we closed that account by 
expressing the sincerest regret at the abrupt termination of the 
portion then before us, a regret which was not a little aug- 
mented by our uncertainty whether a continuation of it would 
ever be produced, or whether, if produced, it would find its 
way till after some very considerabie interval of time into our 
closet. Considering the state of the continent, the temper 
of the jealous tyrant who commands its press, and that of the 
author of the work in question, the first of these doubts was 
the most, (perhaps the only) reasonable one of the two, for 
the merit of the publication has been so generally acknow- 
ledged.in this country, that the sequel was anxiously inquired 
for, and obtained. by the importers of foreign books in Lon- 
don almost 4s soon as it appeared at Paris. It was, indeed, 
dispersed as soon as obtained; for although our own appli- 
cation for it was almost immediate on our being informed of - 
its arrival, every copy had disappeared before we made our 
demand, and we were compelled to wait for a second im- 
portation. We have now six volumes in addition to the two 
which wé formerly noticed; and the history is brought down 
by them from the year 1234, (when the second volume ended) 


only to the year 1432; so that a period of more than a cen- 
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tury, and that a period full of the most important events, stil? 
temains to be treated of, according to the plan prescribed to 
himself by the author, and communicated by us in the article 
above referred to. Weshall add nothing in this place to the 
general character which we then gave of the work, which by 
no means falls off in spirit as it advances in interest through 
each of the succeeding volumes; but proceed to present our 
readers with extracts from the book itself, and some occasi- 
onal remarks of our own, which suggested themselves in the 
perusal of it, conceiving ourselves bound to make nu apology 
if we should be induced to protract them to the length of two, 
or even three successive articles. ‘l'hose who take the tronble 
of dipping into our appendix, and who can therefore appre- 
tiate the lamentable scarcity of any thing that is even tolerable 
in our late importations from the Continent, will not complain 
if we sacrifice a little insignificant novelty to dwell the longer 
on a work which is calculated to outlive the present and many 
future generations. 

The latter half of the twelfth century is distinguished by 
that illustrious struggle for liberty which the united states of 
Lombardy so successfully maintained against the power of 
Frederick Barbarossa. ‘Towards the middle of the thirteenth, 
a second Lombard league pushed the spirit of resistance into 
open hostility against a second Frederick, _, 


‘ But there exists an important distinction between these two 
wars. ‘The first was necessary ; the cities had then to defend 
their most precious privileges, their honour, their very existence. 
The second might probably have been avoided, if the insidious 
policy of the court of Rome had not excited and encouraged 
discord; if the power and wealth of the Lombards had not in- 
spired them with too much of arrogance and of self-confidence, 
As the motives of this war were less pure, so also were its con- 
sequences less honourable. With as much courage and constancy 
as in the preceding century, with a cominand of forces even su- 
perior, the republicans of Italy for the most part repelled the 
imperial authority only to fall under the yoke of tyranny. The 
unbounded power of chiefs of parties become sovereign rulers, 
was substituted in a great many cities to the legitimate and mo- 
derate authority of the constitutional monarch.’—Vol. III. p. 2. 


The contrast may be yet further extended by a slight sur- 
vey of the history of this war, which presents us with the 
singular spectacle of the power of the church of Rome guided 
by a succession of her most ambitious, most artful, and most 
profligate rulers, supported on one side by all the force of 
fanaticism and bigotry, and aided on the other by all that is 
lustrious aud respectable in Italian patriotism and vatour ; 
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ctnstantly and with unremitting rancour directed to the over- 
throw of a single family (the house of Swabia), the most 
eminent in Europe not only for rank and influence, but for the 
higher dignity of talents and virtues, the friend of civilization 
and the patron of letters, at the same time that its name is. by 
a strange fatality inseparably connected with the execrable in- 
struments of its support, with the worst excesses of tyranny, 
barbarity, and pride. ‘Thus, throughout the whole of this 
memorable contest, our heart is with the Guelphs, while we 
detest and abominate the cause which they serve and the prin- 
ciple which unites them; and we shrink with horror from 
the atrocities of the Gibelins, though the partizans of a prince, 
in his own personal qualities and in the character of his court, 
exalted far above the age in which he lived, and the narrow 
views and selfish bigotry of his adversaries. 

While throughout the Milanese territory and that of the 
different Lombard states, the spirit of their ancestors still 
animated the republican Guelfs to maintain as successful a 
contest against the legitimate authority, as their fathers had 
maintained against the tyrannous encroachments, of their so- 
vereign; and while in Tuscany and Romania the imperial 
power was still less capable of resistance to the increasing in- 
fluence of the popes, the infamously celebrated Eccelin de. 
Romano maintained a much more decisive pre-eminence iti 
the Venetian States as lieutenant of the emperor, and chief 
ef the Gibelin party. ‘The detail of his atrocious acts, com- . 
mitted during a career of almost constant prosperity, and of 
more than twenty years continuance, would only disgust the 
reader and take up too much of the space we have to occupy. 
But there is something of picturesque in the horror of the 
following story which renders us willing to select it as illus~ 
trative of the tyrant, and also of the age which could so long 


endure the existence of so much dissimulation, perfidy, and 
imhumanity. 


‘In.the year 1228, Eccelino had taken prisoner William, 
grandson of ‘T'iso di Campo San Piero, while yet in his infancy, 
and had brought him up in his own court. This young man 
was his nephew; and since the death of Tiso arid James di 
Campo San Piero, the hatred of those lords against Eccelin 
seemed to be forgotten and the ties of blood to resume their 
force. Nevertheless, in 1240, Eccelin caused the young Wil- 
liam to be arrested, in order to be kept as a hustage; four of the 
lords of Vado, (his nearest relations) immediately offered them- 
selves as security forhim. LEccelin, at theirentreaty, set him at 
liberty, and William, too young to reflect in bis terror that he 
eompromised the safety of his friends, fied to his castle of 
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Friviglio, which he fortified. Eceelin then caused the foer lord 
of Vado to be seized ; he shut them into the castle of Cornuta, 
and a few years afterwards, ordered the doors of this fortress to 
be walled up. All day long his prisoners were heard, with la- 
mertable cries, calling for bread; and when, after their death, 
the prison gates were again opened, they found them nothing 
but bones covered with a black and shrivelled skin. William, 
in the meanwhile, after maintaining himself for six years in inde- 
pendence, was terrified by the progress of Eccelin, and sought 
@ reconciliation with him; he delivered up to him his castles, 
and threw himself on his protection, declaring that he wished,. 
as he was his.nephew, to be also his friend. But the first night, 
we are told, in which he found himself in the tyrant’s power, he 
saw in sleep the ghosts of the Lords of Vado, who, with their 
cries of hunger, renewed the memory of their horstble deaths 
which he had too much forgotten, and made him feel, with the 
deepest terror, to what a master he had given himself. It was 
not long before he felt it with cruel experience. In 1242, Eccelin 
commanded him to repudiate his wife, becau-e she belonged to 
a family which he had just proscribed; and upon refusal, he 
was thrown into prison, and a year afterwards condemned to 
death ; all his goods were confiscated, all his relations and friends 
loaded with irons, without distinction of age or sex.’—p. 113. 


The relation of these facts is taken from Rolandini, ( De 
factis in Marchia Tarvisana),’ a coutemporary historian, whose 
work concludes with the overthrow of the House of Romano. 
in 1260: The same writer supplies our author with most of 
the particulars which he records concerning the death of 
Ecccliu and of his brother, Albericde Romano. The latter 
event is worked up with a great deal of pathos by Bonifaccio, 
the historian of Trivigi, (to whom, from motives of curiosity, 
we referred); but M. Sismondi has leudably: and strictly cone 
fined himself to the most ancient aythorities for every Fact 
which he-advances ; and the outlive is the same in Rolandimi, 
aud in the more modern annalist. ‘The reflection with which 
eur historian concludes, is applicable to more than one 
despotism in the aunals of mankind. 


‘On the fall of the house of Romano, peace was restored 
from one extremity to the other. of the Marca ‘I'revisana and 
Lombardy. The people asked of each other, why they had 
been fighting ? what had been the source of their past enmities? 
and they learned, by happy experience, that the death of a 
single man, (but that man a tyrant, the enemy of the human 
race), might be sufficient to restore universal peace.---p. 222. 


The defeat and death of Eccelin followed three years after 
the death of Frederick the Second, and preceded, by seven, 
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the ruin of the house of Swabia and of the Gibelin cause, in _ 
the overthrow of Manfred. ‘The battle of Benevento, in 
which that prince was slain, happened on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, 1266. ‘The brave, but fatal attempt of Conraditr to 
regain the throne of his ancestors, took place two years after- 
wards; and in the October of 1268, his most cruel and in- 
famous execution at the same time, confirmed the house of 
Anjou, in the present possession of their bloody crown, and 
gave birth to the pretensions of a rival destined at no very 
distant period to avenge the injuries of the Swabian dynasty. 
We rapidly pass over these circumstances, which are well 
known to all readers of history, but to great part of which, 
(especially the details of the life and wanderings of Manfred), 
is given a new iuterest by the historian before us, to relate 
briefly the effect of them upon the existence, and towards the 
dissolution ef the Lombard republics, before we turn our 
view to the more animating and splendid scenes which now 
begin to be acted on the theatres of ‘Tuscany and the 
niaritime states. - 

The fate of the cities of Lombardy is so remarkably uit 
form in most of its leading circumstances, that the history of 
Milan, {the most powerful, and once the most free and: vir- 
tuous of them all), déligently pursued by the lights which the 
researches of our auther have cast upon it, is sufficient to ex-. 
plain the mamer in which al] fell, at gradual and almost equal. 
intervals, from liberty to licentiousness, and thence te become 
the prey and inheritance of private nebles, whom the utter 
degeneracy of all public virtue inspired with the inclination, and 
endowed with the power of erecting their petty tyranmes upon 
the ruins of republican pride and greatness, ‘The course of 
this history it is impossible for us to purswe with any mi-+ 
nuteness, and we shall merely point out in the words, or aftet’ 
the observations of our author, a few of the more remarkable 
causes which serve to account for the melancholy phenumenon,. 
that the very people whom we have seen so bravely contending 
for independence and property with the whole imperial power 
under Frederic Barbarossa, and so successfully opposing ever 
the lawful pretensions of the same authority under his grand- 
son, had withiu a very few years from the death of the latter,; 
fallen into the most abject state of inglorious servitude, not, 
as detached members of some great and powerful empire, not 
as the voluntary followers of some magnanimous and heroic’ 
prince, but as the mere property of lawless upstarés, whom 
their own vices and dissensions elevated into their‘oppressors. 

The following, somewhat detailed, account of the state 
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of parties throughout those republics, at the period of Fre- 
derick’s death, will lead, in a certain degree, to the explana- 
tion which we require, 


* Two passions, altogether independent of each other, divided 
into opposite factions the inhabitants of all the cities of Italy. 
On one side, the jealousy and mutual distrust of the plebeians 
and nobles kept alive the seeds of disorder in the bosom of each 
republic; on the other, the hatred subsisting between the 
servants of the empire and of the church, separated all Italy 
into two parties, bent on the havock of each other. Noconstant 
alliance existed between the political factions nourished in the 
heart of every city, and the religious factions which reigned all 
over the empire. The popes had not set themselves up as pro- 
tectors of the people, nor the emperors as defenders of the 
nobility. At Milan, the gentlemen were Gibelin, the people 
Guelph; at Placentia, the order was reversed. The choice which 
had enlisted every family in one or other of these great parties, 
had not been determined by personal considerations or views of 
interest ; the most part had been led by their different sentiments 
towards ihe chief of the empire, or the chief of the state ; their 
motives were pure, and their attachment sincere. On their side, 
the pope and the emperor had sought for partizans in cities 
where some nearer interests had already kindled the flames of 
discord; they addressed themselves to all whom they perceived 
to be oppressed, or whose passions they might be able to flatter; 
and they held in every place a different language, according to 
the class of persons with whom they wished to treat. Those 
who were Guelphs or Gibelins in sentiment, remained constant 
in their affections; those whose alliance with either pope or em- 
peror had been procured by interest, might change with the 
change of politics. In general, it would be impossible to explain 
the long duration of the Guelph and Gibelin factions throughout 
Italy; the prodigious sacrifices which every, even the most vir- 
tuous, citizen made to the spirit of party; the equality of 
strength; and the frequent alternations of victory and defeat ; 
if no other origin than personal interest were assigned to them, 
Selfishness does net inspire energy, and he who calculates his 
advantage, will always find that it consists in repose. More 
noble motives, both on the one side and the other, put atms into 
the hands of the citizens. Two virtuous sentiments, the spirit 
of religion, and the spirit of justice, had been set at variance by 
the discord between the two powers.’ p. 135. 


’ We shall not extend this quotation further, because the 
existence of two distinct grounds of faction in the bosom of 
a)most every republic, is the principal point which is to be 
kept in view throughout the history of Lombardy during this 

riod, as accounting not only for those continual changes 
fom Guelph to Gibelin, and from Gibelin to Guelph, which 
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the-annals of each city present, but also for that perplexity 
of passion and interest which involved them in an almost con- 
tinual anarchy, of which it was easy for a designing demagogue, 
in every instance, to avail himself for the subjugation of all. 

Thus, in almost every state, we find, that the first founder 
of a despotic dynasty, erected his throne oa the ladder of the 
basest popularity, and was enabled, without danger, and alinost 
immediately, to kick from beneath him the instrument of his 
advancement. 

In our review of the two first volumes of this history, we 
have pointed out the general causes remarked by our author, 
which delayed in soine states the progress of that preponder- 
ence which a few noble families ultimately acquired in all, 
and accelerated it in others. Commerce, population, aud 
even the advantage of a highly cultivated and champaign ter- 
ritory, were, for a considerable time, the great balwarks of 
popular power against the encroachments of ambitious neigh- 
bours. Bat the passion for war, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the military art, operated as a gradual, but powerful 
counteracting principle, and ended in turning even those advan- 
tages to the account of the oppressor. ‘The institutions of 
chivalry* began to throw a discredit on the cold calculations 
and sedentary habits of a commercial people. The military 
force of a nation began to consist entirely in the weight and 
number of their heavy armed cavalry. Enervated by the 
practice of trade and the indulgences of its attendant luxuries, 
the citizens became incapable of undergoing the discipline or 
supporting the armour, to which an ignorant and semi-bar- 
barous nobility, with its military vassals, bred in the fields or 





* The commencement of this singular system of politics and morality 
forms so important an epoch in the history of all modern nations, that it 
becomes one of the first duties of the historian to endeavour to fix it with 
precision, or, at least, with sume probable accuracy. The following event 
isrclated by Nicholas de Jamsilla (an ear and eye witness of most of the 
circumstances which he records) under the year 1254, the era of the wan- 
derings of the illustrious Manfred. ‘ ‘The Prince arrived, with his troop, 
at the Castle of Atripalda, which belonged to the Lords Capeccio, and 
where the wives of these two gentlemen resided, These ladies considered 
themselves,’ says the annalist, ‘as greatly honoured in, that the son of an 
emperor condescended to sit at table with them, and partake of their repast ; 
but, * he adds, ‘ the prince might well do so, without compromising his- 
dignity; for such is the prerogative of the ladies, that one may render to 
them the fiighest honours, without any debasement, even such homage as it 
woald be dishonourable to yield to any man, however high or powerful.’ This 
is the first time, observes our author, that we find in the contemporar 
historians any instance of those chivalrous maxims of gallantry, which, 
perhaps, fwund their way at a later period into — than among the 
mations of the north.—-Yol. III. p. 158. 
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among the mountains, and educated only for war, was inured 
from earliest infancy. Hence arose that lofty contempt which, 
when cherished into an universal principle, constitutes the 
superiority which it affects; and hence arose a practice still 
more directly conducive to the establishment of tyrannies, and 
which, during great part of the thirteenth, and the whole of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, distinguishes the cha- 
racter of Italian warfare from that of every other age and 
country; of committing the defence of states to a mercenary 
band of followers. Hence the decay of all military virtue, 
and the consequent decline of patriotism, among the citizens ; 
and hence the rise of all the ferocity, without the virtues of 
the military character in a certain numerous class of men, 
subject to no law but the will of an able adventurer, attached 
to no country but that which, for the time, could afford them 
the most ample gratification of avarice, educated only for the 
trade of blood, and equally ready, for an advance of pay, to 
spill the blood of their employer as of his adversaries. 

We cannot follow up this hasty sketch of cause and effect by 
any more particular details of the fall of Lombard. Free- 
dom. Milan, the first in power aud glory, was the first to set 
the example of absolute subjection to the will of an individual. 
Martin della Torre became her master about the year 1260, 
and from that period to the end of the century. Milan pre- 
sented a picture of perpetual contention, not as before, be- 
tween the imperial power and the spirit of independence, not 
between Guelph and Gibelin, (except in name), nor between 
noble and plebeian, but between one noble family and 
another. About 1295, the fortunes of Matthew Visconti ulti- 
mately prevailed, and he transmitted a settled and absolute 
despotism to his descendants for many generations. Still, 
so thoroughly without pretence of right, was’ their dominion, 
and so much, in the eyes of all Europe, were these lords of 
great and flourishing cities regarded as no other than the pri- 
vate gentlemen from whom they sprung, that even so late as 
seventy years after the establishment of the family in sovereign 
power, when (in 1360), John King of France was induced 
by his necessities to purchase the pecuniary assistance of John 
Galeas Visconti, then the most powerful prince in Italy, with 
the marriage of his daughter, he found it expedient, to recon- 
cile his subjects to the thought of such a degradation, to be- 
stow on him a little fief in Champagne, not worth the smallest 
‘of his numerous towns and villages, but which carried with 
it the title of Count, and the lustre of feudal nobility, § 
(vol. vi. p. 385.) 

During the progress of the long struggle between the impe- : 
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rial and papal powers in Italy, Rome seldom, if ever, occupies 
the slightest share of our attention or interest. Her internat 
constitutidn was that of. a turbulent oligarchy, constantly 
tending to anarchy ; her people were immersed m the darkest 
ignorance; and ia an age prolitic of historians beyond the 
example of former times, she furnishes the philosophical 
reader with not a single annalist, previous to the | 4th century, 
‘who, looking back apon former times, lias beheld in the 
ancient mistress of empires any thing but the actual residence 


of the popes.’ p. 166. 


The constitution of Venice underwent most important 
changes in the 12th century, and about the beginning of the 
13th, began to wear that form which has rendered it the theme 
of admiration to later ages. ‘The 20th chapter of the third 
volume presents the reader with a clear general view of this 
interesting subject. ‘The naval prowess of the republic dis- 
plays itself more and more, notwithstanding the recapture of 
Constantinople from the feeble successors of the Latm Cru- 
saders. But the most remarkable circumstance*attending on 


that event, is the ground of jealousy to which it gives birth. 
between the maritime states of Venice and Genoa, the seeds ° 
of the most desperate and bloody wars, of which the whole’ 


history of the 14th century: furnishes any example. 


The government of Genoa was far from exhibiting a pic- 


ture of consistency and regularity like that of Venice. In 


the latter, the absolute power of the Doge, had, through a - 


succession of ages, and, without any, or scarcely any, violent 
concussions in the state, gradually yielded to the formation of 


a pure and powerful aristocracy. In Genoa, on the contrary, . 


we see the members of au insolent oligarchy sometimes con- 


tending with each other, and at others, maintaiuing an unequal - 


struggle with the turbulent power of a constantly increasing 
democracy, until a fluttering demagogue usurps the privileges 
of both, and erects a tyranny equally unstable and insecure 


with that of the nobles whom hehas supplanted. Neverthe-— 


less, the naval power of Genoa, during the 13th century, was, 
upon the whole, superior to that of Venice, and her foreign 
possessions more extersive.* 





* Among the fragments of the Constantinopolitan empire, conquered by 
the Latins, the Island of Chios was ceded by Michael Palzologus to the 
Genoese on mortgage. Nine commercial families of the republic subscribed 


to raise the loanupon thissecurity. They afterwards became united together - 
under the general name of Giustiniani; and in 1365, the whole united. . 


clan transported themselves to the island, which they governed as absolute 


princes till 1556, when it was conquered by the Turks. Many of the Gius- . 


tiniani still remain on the island, Others have settled again in thcir native 
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The grandeur of Pisa was fatally clouded before its meri- 
dian, and finally obstructed by the consequences of internal 
dissensions, which laid her open on all sides to the constant 
assaults of expatriated citizens and jealous or interested ene- 
mies. During the imperial wars of the 13th century, she 
was considered as the bulwark of the Gibelin faction through- 
out the middle region of Italy. Yet, like most of the Lom- 
bard republics, the bulk of her population was divided in 
almost equal portions between the two contending parties, 
and sometimes the Guelph citizens succeeded in becoming 
masters of the Gibelin city. Still, the latter party predomi- 
nated during the greater part of the century, and im the year 
1274, Count Hugolino della Gherardesca, though chief of 
the Gibelins of Pisa, was expelled his country on suspicion 
of connection with the Guelphs of Sardinia. This violent 
and imprudent measure at once drove him into the arms of 
the Guelphs, and inspired him with the desire of mastering 
the liberties of his country. A war some time after broke 
out between the rival states of Pisa and Genoa, about some 
possessions of the former in the Isle of Corsica; and in the 
course of its progress, the treasonable ambition of Hugolino 
contributed towards the destruction of the waval power of 
Pisa. Her fleet, (the largest she had ever fitted out, and the 
utmost exertion of her strength as a maritime state), was 
utterly dispersed and almost aunibilated, with an incredible 
loss of her bravest citizens, at the battle of Meloria on the 
6th of August, 1284. The unfortunate city, almost stripped 
of her inhabitants, was compelled ‘to recall her principal 
exiles, and Hugolino, once reinstated in his former possessions 
and influence, soon made himself master of the sovereignty, 
which it had been the object of his criminal--dntrigues to ac- 
quire. Without conscience, and without any fixed principle 
of actiou, alternately a Guelph and a Gibelin, as the interest 
of the moment appeared to demand, he retained his tyrannical 
power for about three years, and was then overthrown by one 
of those sudden conspiracies so frequent in the history of 
Italy. The horrible catastrophe of himself and his innocent 
children is known to every one by the picturesque detail of its 
circumstances m Dante’s immortal poem. On the te?rible 
nature of that catastrophe (not unexampled, as we have seen 





country. The latter, only ten years ago, instituted a suit with the Genoese 
government, for recovery of the sum which their ancestors had advanced 
upon the security of the island. We are not informed how this singular 
claim was treated. These curious particulars are not generally known. 
Sismondi derived his infurmation from one of the family.—See p. 517, 318. 
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already, in thé annals of Italian crime), Sismondi well remark: 
that he is almost the solitary instance of a genuine tyrant, the 
object of compassion to posterity. 

Shortly before his death, he had ordained a solemn feast to 
celebrate his birth-day and his inauguration as Sovereign Prince 
of Pisa. Returning from the banquet, in the fulness of pride 
aud self-confidence, he is said to have asked a person who 
stood near him, ‘ what more do I want to render my fortune 
complete? ‘ Only the anger of God, —was the solemn and 
prophetic reply. 

The middle of the 15th century was the era of power and 
pre-eminence for Bologua. Her influence was at that time 
paramount throughout the Romanian territories, and had con- 
siderable weight in the affairs of Lombardy. Her army, in 
the year 1249, engaged and defeated the collected forces of 
the imperial party, and made prisoner Entius, or Enzo, King 
of Sardinia, the natural son of Frederick I1. His conduct, 
on this occasion, affords.a striking instance of republican pride; 
for, refusing all treaty for ransom, and deaf alike to the 
threats, the prayers, and the promises of the emperor, her 
citizens obstinately persevered in retaining their noble captive 
to the last hour of his life, a monument of that day’s glory; 
and her senate passed a law to interdict his liberation at any 
future time, and on any possible terms. ‘The captive prince 
had the good sense to reconcile himself to this hard necessity. 
He lived a prisoner within the walls of Bologna for 22 years, 
during which time he addicted himself to the pursuit of alt 
the liberal arts and sciences which were then within the reach 
of genius and talent. He formed a little court of literature, 
and taste around his person, and is recorded to have left be- 
hind him no mean specimens of his own composition in the 
rude poetry of the times. ‘Twenty years later, on occasion of 
a war between Bologna and Venice, the former city brought 
into the field an army of citizens more numerous than those 
with which the houses of Anjou and Swabia contended for the 
crown of Sicily. But the period of her greatest prosperity 
was also that in which the foundation was laid for her future - 
degradation and servitude. ‘Two noble families, the Gieremei 
and Lambertazzi, had long attained a degree of influence and 
magnificence incompatible with the preservaticn of repub- 
lican equality, and their mutual rivalry had already enlisted on 
their ditferent sides the greatest number of the other families 
of Bologna, when, in 1273, an event happened, which, in a 
regular state, and under a permanent government, would have 
formed the subject of a few days gossip, perhaps of a tragic 
article in some public journal, but which in Bologna proved 
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of consequence enough to light up the flames of discord 
throughout the state, and terminated only in the expulsion or 
massacre of more than half of her most ‘illustrious citizens. 
A young nobleman of the house of Gieremei, proving, in his 
passion for Imelda Lambertazzi, that family hatred is no bar 
to individual affection, had succeeded in obtaining a return 
suitable to the ardour of his attachment from her who was the 
object of it. But their intrigue was conducted by stealth, and 
his frequent visits to her apartment i the house of her father, 
were attended with aH those dangers and difficulties which are 
supposed so essentially to heighten the enjoyments of love. 
At one of these amorous meetings, he was discovered by the 
brothers of Imelda, who instantly stabbed him to the heart 
with their poisoned daggers,* and buried his body beneath a 
heap of ruins. They were no sooner gone, than his distracted 
mistress ran to the spot where his remains were buried, and, 
in the vain endeavour to restore him to life by sucking out the 
venom from his wounds, imbibed her own immediate death. 
This shocking catastrophe, far from ending in a general am- 
nesty and in the reconciliation of the rival families (like the 
Montagues and Capulets of Shakespeare), was the signal for 
the commencement of -those internal wars and .massacres, the 
consequences of which we have briefly noticed, and which ter- 
minated in reducing Bologna from her former eminence to 
such a state of weakness and insecurity, as to render ber, 
during the two next centuries, the easy prey, alternately, of 
the papal power and of domestic tyrants, until she became 
fixed as the vapital of a province under the jurisdiction of the 
court.of Rome. ‘The splendour and reputation of her uni- 
versity, however, preserved her from the contempt incident to 
fallen greatness ; and, as patroness of the republic of letters, 
she long retained that consequence and rank among the states 
of Italy, which she had lost as a proud, rich, and independent 
republic. * 

. Except Venice (which at this early period had intermeddled 
but little in the general affairs of. the continent), all the free- 
dom and all the public spirit of Italy seemed, at the close of 
the i3th century, to be centred in the republic of Florence; 
and the history of that illustrious city, the Athens of the 





* The use of these diabolical instruments of revenge and hatred, is said! 
to have been imported into Europe, in the times.of the Crusades, from the, 
assassins of Syria. It was only three years before the date of the murder. 
of Boniface Gieremei, that Prince Edward of England was struck by a poi-' 
soned dagger in Palestine, and owed his-life to the self devotion of his 
heroic consort. 


- 
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middle ages, occupies from thenceforwatd the principal and 
almost exclusive.attention of the historian. From the time of 
Charlemagne, (the restorer of Florence from the ruins of her 
ancient splendour*), to the commencement of the 13th cen- 
tury, her name is hardly noticed in history. Yet, during’ this 
silent and peaceable period, she had laid the foundation of 
those laws and of that constitution, the fundamental parts of 
which, amidst a series of continual changes and revolutions, 
she preserved to a much later period than any other of the re- 
publics, excepting Venice. alone. In the year 1207, her eiti- 
zens (till then governed by consuls), imitated the example of - 
the other Italian states, in calling a foreign Podesta to assume 
the executive authority. - But the names of Guelph and 
Gibelin, and all other ‘party denominations, were unknown 
among them till a few years later, when 4 private feud between 
the houses of Buondelmonte and Uberti, first divided the city 
into two factions which, according to their several attachments 
towards the pope and the emperor, assumed the badge of dis- 
tinction peculiar to the partizans of each. From 1213, the 
era of this fatal feud, to 1248, Florence became the theatie - 
of an intestine war between the factions, during which, every 
family mansion throughout the city was converted imto.a castle, 
and every street was fortified according to the best principles 
of the art of defence then known; and hence, a very peculiar 
character is‘ remarked as having been given to the general . 
architecture of Florence, which it preserved to a late period, 
and long after the cause which gave birth to it, had ceased and 
become altogether forgotten. At last, in 1248, the party 
which had assumed the name of Gibelin, with the personal 
assistance of Frederic King of Antioch, a natural son of the 
emperor, obtained such a decided superiority over their anta- 
gonists, that’ the latter, with all their friends and adherents, 
left the city and took refuge in the castles and villages of the 
country adjacent. At the time when this revolution took 
place, the following picture of manners and character is pre- 
sented to us by Villani, the faithful and interesting historian of 
his native city.+ 





* Florence was already a grand and populous city, in the time of the 
Romans, but was almost entirely destroyed by Totila, King of the Goths, 
in his war with the Emperor Justinian. Charlemagne caused it to be rebuilt 
about the end of the eighth century. 


# Giovanti Villani died of the plague at Florence in 1348, about half a 
century before the death of Froissart-and his history is as much superior 
in intelligence and learning to the chronicles of the latter, as the general 
character of the Florentine nation wag advanced in both respects beyond 
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‘ In these times, the citizens of Florence lived in sobriety ; 
their meats were common, their expences small; many of their 
customs would, to us, appear rude and savage; they and their 
wives were clad only in stuffs of the coarsest materials; many 
even wore skins without any lining for their habits, bonnets on 
their heads, wooden shoes on their feet. The greatest ladies 
thought themselves highly ornamented by a tight gown of thick 
scariet cloth, girded with a belt of antient metal, and a fur 
cloak, with a hood to cover the head; while the wives of the 
commons wore adress of a similarshape, but made of coarse 
Vertde Cambray. The usual portion of daughters amounted to 
100 livres,’ (near 1200 livres tournois)—‘ those were thought to 
give a great deal who went so high as two, or at the very utmost, 
three hundred, which last sum was accounted an extremely great 
portion. Few girls married under the age of twenty years. 
With all these rude manners and customs, the Florentines were 
true-hearted, faithful to each other, and willing to ubserve the 
same faithfulness in the affairs of their country. Notwith- 
standing their poor and rustic life, they performed the most vir- 
tuous actions, and contributed more to the honour of their fa- 
ilies and their country than we do at this day, who live in so 
much greater luxury.’—vol. iii. p. 176, 


The government established by the Gibelins, with the assist- 
ance of Frederic, was aristocratic, and the power of the 
state seemed tending to centre in the great'family of the 
Uberti, who were supported no less by their own number and 
opulence than by the power of the emperor. But the people, 
aware of the danger and sensible of their own weight in the 
constitution, effected a counter-revolution almost equally sud- 
den with that which had vested the power in the hands of the 
Gibelin nobility. 


On the 20th of October, 1250, all the richest burghers of 
Florence called each other to arms, and assembled together on 
the place of Santa Croce, in front of a church which then saw, 
for the first time, the formation of the popular state of Florence, 
and where the tombs of the great men of the state, the republic 
of the dead, are even at this day assembled. From that rendez- 
vous, traversing the whole city, they advanced towards the house 
of the Anchioni at San Lorenzo, where the podestd had his resi- 
dence, and they compelled him to resign his office. They then 
divided themselves, according to the quarters which they inba- 
bited, into 20 companies, to each of which they gave a chief and 





that of the French or English, even of a later period. Mattéo Villani, 
the brother of Giovanni, continued the history to 1563, with equal spirit 
and yet more intelligence. Philip, his son, undertook a further continuation. 
We ought to have, these three historians in the English language. 


‘ 
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a standard; they named a new judge to take the place of the 
podestd, and gave him the title of captain of the people ;* and 
they formed his council, composed of twelve Anziani, two of 
whom were chosen iv each quarter of the city. ‘This council 
assumed the title of the Seignory, and was to be renewed every two 
months, Such was the constitution which the Florentines gave 
themselves, amidst of the tumult of a sedition ; and under which 


they performed the most magnificeut exploits during ten suc- 
cessive years. —p. 177. 


The institution of a regular militia, the demolition of the 
fortresses of the nobility, the erection of a palace of govern- 


ment, strongly fortified, so as to be rendered maccessible by 
the surprise of a sudden revolution, all these measures were 


iustantly taken to secure the popular power on the firmest basis. | 


The death of Frederick Il, (the news of which was received 
at Florence on the 7th of January, 1251), encouraged them 
to finish the noble work so well begun by the recall of the 
exiles and re-establishment of the Guelph party, which came 
now to be considered as the cause of freedom and popular 
influence all over Tuscany. ‘The succeeding years, (especially 
1254), were distinguished by the military triumphs of the 
Florentines over all their Gibelin neighbours, the voluntary 
union of Lucca, the submission of Pistoia, Sienna, and Vol- 
terra, the humiliation of Pisa. In the ensuing year, Arezzo 
was betrayed by its governor into the hands of the Florentines, 
who, with the pride and generosity of freedom, refused to 
take the advantage of so mean an action, and even aided their 
enemies to recover the place from which they had been driven 
by treachery. ‘This noble conduct secured to them the friend- 
ship of a brave. people; and the Aretines, in the fulness of their 
admiration, elected a Florentine citizen for their podesta, It 
is remarked, that in commenioration of their first successes, 
the Florentines struck the Florin or Sequin, a coin which, 


‘ among all the revolutions of money; and while the bad faith of 
governments altered the rate of coinage from one extremity of 
Europe to the other, always remained of a fixed value; and bears 
at this day the same impression which it borein the year 1252”, 

. 182, , 
a As in the fair days of Athens and of Rome, men distinguished 
if the career of letters and civil employments, fought also jn 
the armies of their country, and their names are found in the 
annals of military operations. Brunetto Latini, one of the first 
restorers of learning in Italy, the author of a book entitled ‘ The 





i 


* The captain of the prople, as well as the podesta, was a foreigner. 
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Treasure,’ in which all the knowledge of the age is displayed, to 
sum up all, the master of Dante; Brunetto Latini served in the 
army Which fought before the walls of Sienna, and it was he who 
drew up and signed, as notary, the treaty of peace between the 
two republics.’—1 84. 


This accomplished citizen is, nevertheless, in the Inferno of 
Dante, and with him his cotemporaries and co-patriots, Tegg- 
hiajo Aldobrandini, Count Guido Guerra, and James Rusti- 
euccl, three of the first characters for public virtue in the 
annals of their country. The reason of their being placed by 
the virtuous poet in that horrible region ‘ where there is wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth,’ involves one of those melancholy 
contradictions in human nature which cast a cloud over the 
brightest features in the contemplation of our own species. 
For the same crime which dooms these inconsistent Floren- 
tines to the hell of the poet, he might have associated with 
them the greatest patriots and philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. 

On a different and far less degrading account, Farinata deglz 
Uberti is also placed among the damned, ‘The Florentines 
had not tasted the blessings of liberty and civil union for more 
than eight years before success elevated them to intemperance, 
and the Gibelin faction was inits turn expetle? by the tyrannic 
vengeance of the Guelphs. In their exile, they sought the 
protection of Manfred, and his assistance to recover the rights 
of which they were dispossessed. On the 4th of September, 
1260, the Guelphs of Florence, made confident by their re- 
peated victories, were put to the rout and almost annihilated at 
the fatal battle of the Arbia. The remains of their party fled 
in disgraceful confusion. from their city, and the Gibelins, on 
becoming mastérs of the deserted streets, deliberated on the 
entire destruction of a place which had been so long the nest 
and centre of an abhorred faction, that there appeared to be 
no security for themselves in its existence. ‘The jealousy of 
their allies, (the people of Pisa and Sienna), co-operated 
strongly with their own views of interest, and Florence would 
not have survived that day but for the virtuous and indignant, 
patriotism of Farinata (himself one of the chiefs of the 
Gibelins), the substance of whose oration, delivered at thi# 
assembly, is preserved in the volume before us, as that which 
saved his country. 


* These are the heroic times of the history of Italy, and those 
which will always remain joined to her poetical remembrances, 
Dante, the first of her poets, and most noble of her geniusses, 
was bora five years. after the rout of the Arbia; he supposesthis 








- 


descent inte Hell to have taken place 40 years later than the 
epoch we are now describing; the generation of his father is 
that which he meets in the other world, and to which he distri- 
butes alternately praise and censure. Bocca degli Abbati, the 
traitor who overturned the Florentine baaner, is one of those 
whom he saw plunged, by the side of Hugolino, in the everlast- 


ing ice of tlie last circle of hisinferno. It is also in these regions © 


that he meets Farinata, whom his: attachment to the house of 
Swabia, hisenmity to the popes, and contempt for their excom- 
munications, had drawn into the snares of heresy.’ p: 249. 


Our limits will not admit of our following M. Sismondi 


through his free exposition of this celebrated passage ws n 
ill afford. 


poet; but there are few parts of his history which wil 

so much gratification to the reader of taste as those in which 
(like the present), he has brought forward Dante himself in 
illustration of an historical fact or of a remarkable character. 
He places that great and original genius in the rank which is 
undoubtedly due to him, that is, by far the most exalted 


‘among the poéts of Italy, and in the highest scale of creative 


and inventive talent. Ina very animated and interesting sketch 
of the life of Dante and of his character as a poet, which 
occurs in the 4th volume, among many excellent observations 


on the general spirit of the thirteenth century, our historian - 


guards against the notion of ill-infermed men, that Dantesis 
Only remarkable as the poet of a barbarous era, as the mah 
of science in ah unlettered age and country. aie 


‘ Dante unites in himself knowlege of such various kinds, that 
he would be enough to prove the advancement which the sciences 
and philosophy had made in his days; but many others followed 
the same career; and although there be between them and Dante 
the difference which always exists between talents and’ genius, 
yet we may discover from their example, that the love of study 
and the ambition of literary eminence, were universally spread 
abroad, and that if Dante has elevated himself above the age in 
which he lived, it is because he has elevated himself above 
human nature.’ vol.iv. p. 198. 4 


on 

The 13th century is distinguished for the revival of painting 
and sculpture, for the introduction of taste and science in ge- 
neral architecture, for the creation of Italian poetry and the 
substitution of regular and philosophic history to the meagre 
chronicles of monks and hermits. Mattéo Spinello de 
Giovenczzo, a Neapolitan, is the earliest of the historic writers. 
in lingua “volgare. He was contemporary with the events 
which he recorés, and brings down his work to the year 1268. 
But to a modern taste, his history is disfigured and rendered 
almost uujntelligible by the employment of the dialect of his 
Arp, Vol. 2!. Ge 
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country. Malespini is nearly equal to him in antiquity, and 
his “ Florentine History,” is written in a language which is 
even now lcoked up to as the model of pure and classical 
Italian. He was followed, in many instances copied, but 
most essentially improved upcn by Giovanni Villani, of whom © 
we have taken) some notice already. 
~ With a laudable enthusiasm in favour of liberty, our author 
ascribes to the spirit of freedom displayed in so remarkabic a 
nianner during the whole of this century by the citizens of 
Florence, the wonderful progress which they made beyond 
every other state in Europe in arts aint learuing. Striking, 
ttideed, as we have already seen, is the contrast which this part 
her history affords to the example of the Lombard repub- 
lics; and the followingremarks, applicable to this subject, are 
not among the least acute and sensible with which our histo- 
rian abounds. 


‘ The poveras passion in every city (he is speaking of the 
states of Lombardy), was the triumph of party, not the esta- 


blishment of a suitable administration; and the nveans which 
were taken to attain this end, were always of a nature to destroy 
every sentiment of liberty. It is not, perhaps, to be hoped, that 
- a republic can be exempt from factions; but, at least, it is to be 
desired, that those factions may originate im her own bosom, and, 
that her citizens may not have adopted foreign ‘causes of enmity, 


Agamternal faction always confounds the end which it purposes 
with the hope of a better government. If one party endeavours 
to effect the triumph of the nobles, it is because they think they 
shall find in the aristocracy more of strength, of dignity, of 
prudence, and of repose; if anuther exalts the power of the 
people, it is because they expect from the democracy more of 
iberty, of independence, and energy. Neither wil! knowingly 
adopt measures destructive of the end proposed by each ; this 
énd is always a safe-guard for the state itself. But when citi- 
zeis have entered with the same heat into a faction more exten- 
sive than the boundaries of their country, a faction, the end of 
whieh is foreign to. the constitution of that country, is considered 
as an interest superior to the interest of that country, there are 
no sacrifices which they are not ready to make to the attainment 
of it. In the quarrels of religion, in those between the empire 
and the church, to enslave their country, to give it a tyrannica!, 
so long as it is an energetic government, these are not to destroy 
the object in view, but, on the contrary, often to facilitate its 
accomplishment. Factions were carried to an equal extremity 
of violence in Tuscany as in Lombardy; but in the former 
country, they were the factions of democracy and aristocracy, 
and thus liberty was preserved notwithstanding them; in the 
latter, those of the Guelphs and Gibelins, and tke republican 
governinent was sacrificed to them.’ iii. 414. 
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The Guelphs of. Florence were the asserters, of popular 
privileges, and ‘so ‘firmly were the prin¢iples of democracy 
rooted in the minds of the people and inherent in the forms 
of the constitution, that ‘the victorious nobles were able to 
maintain an unquiet possession of the city for a few years only 
after the deliberation which they had held on its destruction. 
fy 1268, the Guelphs again entered it in triumph, and from 
that period to the end of the century, the populace constantly 
advancing in power and influence, Florence presents at last thé 
very singular spectacle of a city in which, to be born noble, 
was the greatest of political misfortunes, and the first and 
most illustrious citizens often sued in vain to be admitted into 
the corporations of the lowest mechanics or artificers. The 
first institution of these plebeian fraternities, is here ascribed 
to the people of Milan, and seems to have been adopted as a 
counter-balance to the power of the nobility, derived from 
numerous families and extensive connections. 


‘ The clubs,’ observes M. Sismondi, ‘ which we have witnessed 
in our own days, bore a resemblance in more points than one to 
these fraternities in the Italian republics, which formed an 
Imperium in Imperio, naming magistrates to watch over those of 
the state, taking cognizance before the tribunal of their own 
society, of the affairs of the nation, and arrogating to themselves 
the prerogatives of sovereignty, to ‘which the constitution had 
givén them no manner of right.’ vol. iit, p. 262. 


But in Florence, these fraternities were not only recognised 
by law, but formed an integral part of the government as settled. 
by the constitution of 1282, a constitution, the form and sub- 
stance of which ‘ continued till the extinction of the republic, 
and is not altogether destroyed even at this day.’ We allude. 
to the establishment of the priors of arts, constituting the col- 
lege of the. seignory, and who were the delegates of six separate . 
guilds or fraternities of tradesmen and artizans, to whom the 
executive power and the right of representing the majesty of 
the state were confided.. The duration of the office, the mode 
of election, and the other peculiarities of this famous consti- 
tution, are amply detailed in a variety of historical works, and. - 
are discussed, at sufficient length in the 23d chapter, and 4th 
volume of the history before us, We can dono more at pre- 
sent than refer our readers to those details, and inform‘them of 
our intention to resume the interesting subject of this.article 


inv our next, Appendix. 
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Arr. I1.—Meémoires du Prince, &c. 


Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy. Written by him- 
self. Paris, 1810. . Loudon, Dulav, Soho-square. 


THE pame of Prince Eugene is associated with many glo- 
rious events in the military annals of this country. His fame 
is in some instances identified with that of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; and both Marlborough and Eugene must be al- 
lowed to ke among the stars of the first magnitude in the 
spheré of martial fame. His life, therefore, must be more 
interesting to Englishmen than that of illustrious foreigners 
usually are. ~ 

Though born of noble blood, and altied to a family which once 
exercised a preponderating influence in the destiny of France, as 
his father was Eugene Maurice, Count of Soissons, and his 
mother Olimpe Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarine, yet the 
subject of these memoirs became in early life a soldier of 
fortune. The caprice of Louis X1V. forced Eugene into the 
service of his enemies. Louis said, that the frame of Eugene 
was too weak for soldier, and his disposition too voluptuous 
for a priest. In France, therefore, the author of these me- 
moirs seemed excluded from all hope of advancement, either in 
the army or the church, by the wayward humour of the sove- 
reign, Whether Eugene was qualified-to adorn the ecclesias- 
tical department, we shall not pretend to determine; but we 
think, that men of less talent as weil as less probity than he 
was, have often ministered at the altar, and even pronounced 
the episcopal benediction, arrayed in purple and fine linen in 
other churches besides that of- Roien. That this disqualified 
ecclesiastic was not of such a delicate make as unfitted him for 
the toils of military duty, was amply proved by the subsequent 
events of his life. For few generals have excelled Prince 
Eugene in prompt and. energetic activity im the field. 

Louis, who had learned the intentions of Prince Eugene to 
leave France, sent him word, that he should never be per- 
mitted to return again. Eugene replied, that he never would 
return, unless it were sword in hand. After leaving France, 
Prinee Eugene joined the Austrian army, and served as a vo- 
lunteer against the Turks: ‘The military ardour which he dis- 

layed on this occasion, procured him a regiment of dragoons. 
rince Eugene exhibited early proofs of the qualities requisite 
for the great general, which he afterwards became. Circunm 
stances had rendered him reflective; and his natural vivacity 
made him rapid:in the execution of his resolves. He was at 
once circumspect, vigilant, and prompt. 
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In 1697, he was invested with the command of the im- 
perial army, whén he obtained a signal victory, over the Turks 
at Zenta, in which the grand vizier was killed, with 17 pachas 
and more than 20,000 Turks! ‘This event led to the peace of 
Larlowitz, which secured christendom from the terror of the 
infidels. In the war of the Spanish succession, Eugene en- 
tered Italy with an army of thirty thousand men, when he van- 
quished the French troops under Marshal Catinat, and by an 
unexpected movement, took Marshal Villeroi prisoner at Cre- 
mona. He had afterwards the command of the German 
troops, and gained the battle of Hochstet, im conjunction with 
the English army under the Duke of Marlborough. 

In 1705, he, was again sent into Italy, where he experi- 
enced a reverse of fortune at the battle of Cassano; but after- 
wards raised the siege of Turin and reduced the Milanese 
under the authority of the emperor. In 1708, we again find 
him acquiring distinction on the Rhine, and contributing to 
the rout of the French at the battle of Oudenard. He then 
laid siege to Lisle, which surrendered after, a defence of four 
months. In 1709, he was severely wounded at the battle af 
Malplaquet; but he refused to quit the field. When the 
Duke of Marlborough was recalled, he came to London and 
endeavoured.in vain to.indyce the English government to con- 
tinue the war. After the peace of Rastadt in 1714, Eugene 
vanquished the Turks at Peterwaradin. ‘Thidsuccess was fol- 
lowed by the. capture of Belgrade, and by a peace, which was 
very advantageous to the house of Austria. 

This is a.very rapid sketch of the military life of Prince 
Eugene; and it must be confessed, that it was a scene of great 
activity and enterprize, with few intervals of leisure and re- 
pose. Pritice Eugene had enjoyed a_ wide tield of observa- 
tion; he had seen human nature in different countries and in a 
great diversity. of circumstances. He had experienced not 
only the perils of war, but had both matked and felt the jea- 
lousies, the perfidy, and the intrigues of cabinets. When, 

‘therefore, a mag of talents, as he certainly was, and with such - 
ample opportunities of mformation, as he evideutiy possessed, 
sits down, calmly and reflectively, to review the way which he 
has traversed, and the actions which he has, performed, to de- 
pict the characters with whom he has mingled » aud to describe 
the general result of his experience and his observation, the 
work will readily be supposed to be replete with interest, with 
instruction, and amusement. We took up this volume with 
this agreeable anticipation; nor have we been entirely disap- 
pointed by the perusal. These memoirs contain some, though 
pot many lively anecdotes, vivid delineations of character, and 
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circumstantial details relative to persons and events. They may 
be called a brief, but animated summary of ‘the life’of Prince 
Eugene, from the year 1683 to 1734. The author, in gene- 
ral, — of himself and his actions, with a very coniniend- 


able share of modesty, and of his ‘rivals and his ctienties 
without bitterness or detraction. ' : é 

These memoirs are said, at the death of Prince Eugene, 
to have become the property of his niece,;' who married the 
Prince of Hildbourghausen. The Princess of Hildbourg- 
hausen lent the MS. to the Courit de Canales, who appears 
never to have returned the loan. He lent it, however, after- 
wards, to the 4bbé de Guasco, who transferred the possession 
to his brother, the Count de Guasco,' from whom, after two 
or three more changes of proprietors, it catne into the hands of 
a German bookseller, who published it at Weymar ‘in 1809. 
Part of the MS. was in the hand-writing of Prince Eugene 
himself, and the remainder appears to have been dictated to 
his secretary. Though the external testimony in favour of 
the MS. seems rather confused, yet the production is not des- 
titute of internal proof; and on the whole, we are inclined ta 
believe, that it is a genuine work. 

We shall select a few of the most characteristic and amus- 
ing traits of these biographical annals. We have said, that 
they begin in the year 1683. It was in this year that Eugene 
entered into the service of Leopold the First. At the battle 
of Vienna, he was employed by the Duke of Lorraine to 
carry his orders to the points where the enemy made the most 
vigorous resistance. Onthis day, says Prince Eugene, Sobieski 
‘took the cross up in his arms and performed mass in the 
church of Leopoldsberg. The Poles, wlio forced their way 
in, 1 know not how, came out like fools and fought like 
lions.” In 1684, Prince Eugene displayed his valour at the 
siege of Buda, where he was wounded in the arm; and the 
Austrians lost thirty thousand men, without taking the place, 
Prince Eugene says, * Chaque attaque fut repoussée. Il y eut 
je ne sais quelle altercation parmi les premiers généraux, 
‘Cela vient souvent de leurs alentours. Il y a des commér- 
ages de quartier général comme de société.’ 

In 1685, says the author, ‘ the opening of the campaign was 
put off, owing to the marriage of an archduchess with the 
elector of Bavaria; on which he exclaims, ‘ Belle raison!’ 
in his biographical summary of this year, Prince Eugene 
relates a signal victory which was obtained over ‘a Turkish 
seraskier, with an army cf sixty thousand men. 


‘ The seraskier was wounded in the thigh, and he tore off his 
beard, because he was obliged tofly. Ou'this and on various 
. . * ; » "as 


s 
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other occasions, the French princes and their youthful compa- 
nions, who served as volunteers against the infidels under the 
Duke of Lorraine, displayed a chivalrous temerity of heroism.’ 


On one occasion, Prince Eugene appears to have come up 
very opportunely with his regiment of dragoons, so as to pre- 
vent their heads from being cut off by the sabres of the Turks. 

Prince Eugene speaks of himself with a degree of modest; 
in these memoirs, which is not very common to a native of 
the French soil. In 1686, he tells us, that the Prince of 
Baden, taking him by the hand, said to the emperor: ¢ Sire! 
voici un jeune Savoyard. Je n’ose ‘pas dire le reste par mo- 
destie.’ This year Prince Eugene spent the cain V.e- 
nice with the French princes and several of his gallant, m- 
panions in arms, to 8 

‘They almost all,’ says he, ‘ became very amotous;“but the 
Duke of Mantua was a perfect libertine, I was neither, though 
I was much amused in seeing the prince so brave with the Venee 
tians, who was such a poltroon among the Turks. Wie Elector 


of Bavaria was so fond as to disgust. This inconstaney, of haart 


influenced his sentiments and conduct. “ Je jugeai des-lor, (et 
je m’en suis bien trouvé les grandes amours insipides et ride icles, 
faites pour les oisifs, et les petites trop peu glorieuses,” Ri 


In 1687, -the Turks were vanquished by the Imperialists 
at the battle of Hersan. When the artillery had made some 
openings in the Turkish ranks, ae 
‘my dragoons,’ says Eugene, ‘ profited by the opportusity; and 
I had the happiness to, pursue the Turks to their entrenched camp. 
After pausing for a moment to observe the enemy, I ordered my 
men to pass the ditch, some dismounted and others on horseback, 
with me; on dit que j’y fus le premier: if est vrai que.j’y pris.un, 
croissant et plaintai l’aigle imperial. C’est pour cela vraisem 
blablemént que je fus chargé de porter la nouvelle de la victoire a 
Yempereur.’ 


All this is expressed with great delicacy, and. shows th 
inostentatious modesty of the man, be i 

In 1688, we behold Prince Eugene at the storming of 
Belgrade. He mounts the breach. A Janissary ‘rives his 
helmet with a blow of his sabre; and the prince syns him: 
through the body with his sword. dn 1689, Eugene-becomes 
a negociator at the court of ‘Turin. He endeavoursite-retaii: 
Victor Amedeus in the interest of the emperor. As avewards 
for the services of Eugene on this occasion, Leopold gratified 
him on his return with permission to be present at the siege of» 
Mentz, which d’Uscelles had already detended for six weeks... 
He arrived at the moment of the attack on the covered way,. 
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and received a wound witha masket ball, In 1690, Eugene 
If.. joined the Duke of Savoy at Villa-Franca. The Duke, 
notwithstanding the dissuasions of Eugene, would persist in 
opposing his raw troops to the veterans under Catinat, one of 
the ablest of the French generals; and the event was such as 
the prince predicted. The Duke of Savoy had nothing left 
but his capital. This sovereign is depicted by Eugene as 
covetous, ambitious, perfidious, vindictive. He feared Louis 
XIV.; but he did not love Leopold; and he was always 
ready to betray both, as his base policy might suggest, or his 
mistresses incite. Eugene seems to have managed him with 

reat address, and made his vices subservient to the cause 
which he, espoused. 

Whien Eugene returned in 1691, with reinforcements to 
the Duke of Savoy, he surprised him giving a secret audience 
to a French emissary. 

« Why was I refused admission,’ said Eugene, as he entered the 
roum. ‘ Who is this gentleman?’ ‘ Je vousa voue, me dit le duc 
tout déconctrté, que je traite un peu par lui avec Catinat : mais 
c’est pour le mieux tromper? 

Eugene, who kuew his man, watched him more narrowly 
than ever. : 

‘I saved his honour,’ says he, ‘this time, and promoted his 
glory; while I frustrated his projects,’ 

In 1692, Eugene leaving Catinat occupied in Piedmont, 
penetrated into Dauphiny. He got possession of Gap; and 
the Duke of Savoy ‘ was ready to march by Sisteron to 
Aix, and perhaps to Lyons, without the least difficulty,’ when 
the small-pox interposed, very opportunely for the French in- 
terest, to stop his career. This accident, which Produced 
confusion in the army, obliged Eugene to retrace his steps and 
to return ta Italy, after levying contributions on the enemy. 

In 1596, the Duke of Savoy, whose movements Eugene 
had been obliged*to watch as closely as those of Catinat, 
undertook a journey to Loretto, under pretence of performing 
a vow which he had made during his illness. Eugene, who 
knew that devotion constituted no part of the Duke’s charac- 
ter, was but little surprised to learn that the object of his 
pilgrimage had been the desertion of his allies. is business 

e arranged at the holy fane with the agent of the pope and 
the French. Eugene now returned to the Emperor at Vienna, 
and received the command of the army in Hutgary. In 
1697, our' hero was in full march to attack theTurks in their 
entrenchments near Zenta, when a ‘ cursed courier,’ un mau- 
dit courrier,’ brought him a peremptory orders from the empe- 
ror, not to give battle in any circumstances, 
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¢ But,’ says Prince Eugene, ‘I was already too far advanced, 
if I stopped, I should have lost a part of my troops and my 
honour. I put the letter in my pocket; and placing myself at 
the head of six regiments of dragoons, I rode near enough to 
the Turks te perceive that they were making preparations to pass 
the Teisse.’ . 

But the rapid movements of Eugene disconterted their 
plans. The enemy were driven from their entrenchments with 
great loss, and ten thousand of them drowned in the Teisse. 

When Eugene returned to Vienna, he found, that while he 
had been endeavouring to get rid of the infidels, the faithful 
had been endeavouring to get rid of him by one of those in- 
trigues which are so natural to courtiers and to courts. He. 
had an audience of Leopold, when he perceived the monarch 
more reserved than ever; and though he heard what he said, 
he spoke not a word in return. After the audience, a person 
was sent to demand his sword, which Eugene gave up, as he 
tells us, in disdainful silence, without making that idle-speech 
which is imputed to him by historians. Eugene was confined 
to his house; and be was threatened with a trial beforea 
council of war for disobedience to orders. This intelligence 
caused great agitation in Vienna, and the citizens seemed de 
termined to protect the general against the malice of his ene- 
mies. 

‘ But,’ says the prince, ‘either through fear or through re- 
gret, the emperor returned me my sword and requested me to 
take the command of his army in Hungary. I answered, that it 
must be on condition of being left at liberty to act as I pleased, 
and no longer to be exposed to the malice of his generals and 
ministers. ‘The poor emperor did not dare-publicly to give me 
this discretionary power, but he did it secretly in a paper signed 
with his own hand ; and I was satisfied,’ 


Such is the fate of sovereigns, whose weakness or whose 
vices often render them the slaves of the vilest menialsin 
their pay. 

Prince Eugene says, that his campaign against the Turks 
in 1698, was the most inglorions he ever experienced in his 
life. In 1699, he tells us, that he began to collect his fine 
library and to purchase some paintings of the best masters. 
In 1701, Eugene defeats both Catinat and Tessé in Italy, and 
obtains possession of the whole country between the Adige 
and the Adda, except Mantua. ‘ J/ faut ruser en Italie,’ 
says the prince. In conformity with this maxim, he gained 
over a recolilet monk of Mantua, who gained over the whole. 
convent. Under pretence of ministering as confessors in tlte 
imperial -camp,.the monks procured arms, which they con- 
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cealed in their holy vestments, in order to butcher the guard 
at one of the gates, and admit some of the soldiers of Eugene. 
But these perfidious ecclesiastics were detected, disarmed, and 
punished as they deserved. Eugene returned to Vieuna in 
1703, where the emperor was alarmed by the progress of the 
Hungarians. -He says, that when Leopold was frightened, 
he might be brought to hear the truth, to which his mistresses 
and his sycophants rendered him deaf at other times. Our 
author appears to have exposed bis real situation with great 
plainness and sincerity. 

{n 1705, Eugene depicts a curious trial of military bravery, 
skill, and stratagem between himself and Vendéme, who com- 
manded the French forces. The most obstinate conflict be- 
tween them in this campaign took place on the Adda, near 
Cassano. Eugene wished to pass the Adda by the bridge of 
Cassano. This Vendéme resolved to prevent. ‘ I had been 
told,’ says Eugene, ‘ that Vend6me usually slept till noon, 
and that no one dared to wake him before, for fear of putting 
him im a bad humour.’ On this occasion, however, the French 
general seenis to have left his bed in time to make Eugene de- 
sist from his attempt to cross the Adda. Eugene received 
two wounds in this battle, which obliged him to quit the field; 
but the French seem to have obtained only a negative success, 
though they claimed a victory. The following extract, from 
this part of the memoirs of Prince Eugene, contains a 
splendid eulogy on the military talents of Vendéme. ‘ N’étre 
pas battu par un homme comme celui-la, est plus glorieux 
que de battre un autre,’ 

In 1706, the Duke of Orleans was sent to take the com- 
mand of the French, instead ef Vendome, for which piece of 
luck, Eugene seems to bave blessed his stars. He now raised 
the siege of ‘Turin, which had been continued for four months, 
This event was preceded by a signal victory over the French, 
who, in the beginning of the following year, evacuated Italy. 
In 1707, Eugene crossed the Alps and laid siege to ‘Toulon, 
which he seems to have been prevented from taking only by 
some of those casualties which are appended to all military 
operations. . 

In 1708,as Prince Eugene passed through Brussels, on his 
way tojointhe Duke of Marlborough, he had a short but tender 
interview with his mother, whom he had not seen for five and 
twenty years. After the battle of Oudenard, Eugene re- 
turned to Brussels, where he spent fifteen days with his parent, 
which, he says, were the most agreeable that he ever passed in 
any period of his life. Eugene was now arrived at a high 
pitch of military glory ; aud there was hardly any thing in the 
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power of fortune to bestow which he did not possess. But 
yet no delight which fame, or wealth could give, equalled that 
serene complacency which he felt in an interval of domestic 
retirement with the parent, the friend, and guardian of his 
early. years. ‘This confession is a pleasing trait in the cha- 
racter of Eugene, and shows that the many scenes of havoc 
and bloodshed which he had witnessed, had not vitiated his 
affections. 

Eugene says, that his mother was not displeased to sce the 
king (Louis XI[V.), humiliated by the victories of Marlbo- 
rough and her son: as'this gallant monarch had quitted her for 
another woman in her youth, and had exiled her in her age. 


‘It is a little remarkable,’ continues he, ‘ that at this period 
she married the Duke d’Ursel, without taking his name. This is 
what no one knew ; it could not be a marriage either of conscience 
or convenience; it was probably one of ennui and idleness.’ 


After the capture of Lisle, Eugene and the Prince of 
Orange went to pay their compliments to Marshal Boufflers. 
‘ embraced him,’ says Eugene, ‘ very cordially, and accepted 
an invitation to supper, on condition that it should be only a 
specimen of the fare of a famished citadel. ‘The table was 
garnished with some roasted horse-flesh; ‘ the gourmands in 
my suite did not much relish this pleasantry;’ but they were 


. 


soon consoled by some better cheer, which was brought from 


the town. 


In one of the conversations on military topics which Eugene 
had with Marshal Boufflers, the latter said, that 


‘ misfortune (in war) was only a want of the opportunities of 
victory ; and that a general who is vanquished, is always to 
blame, unless his defeat were-occasioned by some extraordinary 
contingency, as an order ill-understood, or the death of bim who 
carried it. He may thus be excused, but there is no excuse for a 
general who is surprised or defeated. It is only the ignorant who 
make war a-game of chance.’ 


In. 1709 the allies had 100,000 men in the low countries 
under Marlborough and Eugene, and the French had an equal 
number under Villars. _ Eugene says, that Villars wanted 
little to make him a perfect general; and among his 
great talents, he mentions that of choosing an excellent. posi- 
tion, which furnishes at once a criterion of sagacity and cir- 
cumspection. On this occasion, the objeet of the allies was 
tu induce Villars to quit his position. For this purpose, they 
laid siege to Tournay, which surrendered after the besieged had 
sprung thirty-eight mines in twenty-six days.. But Villars, ce 
diable d’homme, as Eugene calls him, did not stir from his 
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/ 
entrenchments. On the 11th of September, Marlborough. 
and Eugene determined to attack the French at Malplaquet. 
We shall extract Eugene’s description of this famous battle. 


‘On the 11th of September, our dispositions were concealed 
from the marshals (Villars and Boufflers), by a thick mist, which 
was dispersed at eight in the morning by a discharge from our 
whole park of artillery. This military music was succeeded by 
that of hauibois, drums, fifes, and trumpets, which regaled the 
ears of the twoarmies. We saw Villars passing along the lines. 
As we must always talk toa Frenchman of his king, Villars said :. 
My friends, the king orders me to fight; is not this agreeable in- 
telligence to you? The troops raised shouts of Vive /e roi ct M. 
de Villars! 1 attacked the wood of Sart. I rallied the English 
guards, who, at the beginning of the action, were thrown into 
confusion, some from an excess of courage, and others from the 
contrary. My German battalions supported them. But not- 
withstanding this, we should have been overpowered, if the 
Duke of Argyle had not valiantly mounted the parapet of the 
entrenchment aud made me master of the wood. In the mean 
time, I was strack by a bail behind the ear. The loss of blood 
induced my friends to press me to retire to have my wound 
dressed. If 1] am beaten, says], it is not worth while, and if 
the French are so, I shall have as much time as I want. What 
could I do better than die, after the great responsibility which I 
had taken upon myself on this occasion? Pardon this digression, 
which is prompted by a venial vanity. To endeavour to repair 
the faults which we commit is more noble, but to survive one’s 
glory, is terrible. As my affairs prospered on the right, I wished 
to accelerate the progress of my lord-duke on the left. The 
Prince of Orangé had in vain planted his colours on the third 
entrencliment. The whole hody of Dutchmen were almost en- 
tirely laid prostrate, killed or wounded in the field. For six 
hours, Marlborough was engaged with the centre, and the left 
without any decisive advantage. The cavalry which,I sent to 
his assistance, was destroyed on the road by that of the troops of 
the king’s hou-ehold, which were themselves overthrown by a 
battery which touk them in flank, ‘ Marlborough, in short, had 
gained ground without my assistance; thus it became easy for 
me to turn the centre of the enemy’s army after the defeat of 
his wings.’ 


Engene seems more inclined to egotism in this than in other 
parts of his memoirs. ‘The battle of Malplaquet was cer- 
tainly one of the most obstinate which were fought during the 
war, and Prince Eugene appears, from all accounts, to have 
materially contributed to the victory. The prince places the 
loss of the two armies at fo?ty thousand men; and indeed, the 
allies segm to have had but little to boast, except the possession 
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of the enemy’s entrenchments, which were purchased too dear 
by the loss of se many lives. 
In 1711, Joseph 1. whom Eugene calls the first prince of 
g@ any energy of character since the time of Charles the Fifth, 
was attacked with the small-pox, ‘of which he died through 
the ignorance of his physicians. These learned gentlemen 
are said to have disputed respecting a particular symptam, 
till the patient had leisure to expire without further mo- 
lestation. 
Eugene says, that he would not have left Tallard a pri- 
soner in England, if he had thought that his influence would 
have contributed to make the Tories triumph over the Whigs. 


* His assiduous attentions to Mrs. Masham, the new favourite 
of the queen in the room of the Duchess of Marlborough, his 
winning address, his seasonable presents of Burgundy and 
Champagne to some honourable members of parliament, gave a 
new aspect to the affairs of Europe.’ 


The recall of Marlborough was a thunderstroke to Eu- 
gene, who renders due homage to the talents of our great 
countryman. When Eugene came to London soon after this, 
he did not pay his court to the queen by joining the cry of the 
courtiers against the duke, whu had been deprived of his em- 
ployments. 


‘ Little minds,’ says the prince, ‘ought to make a show oF 
generosity, even if it were only from calculations of interest. 
They suffer us to discern their purpose. They are despised, 
‘and they miss their aim. Gratitude, esteem, participation of 
so many military toils, and sympathy for greatness loaded with 
contumely, conspired to make Marlborough the object of my 
increased regard. Besides, on such occasions, the heart tri- 
umphs over every adverse sentiment. The people, who flocked 
round me since my arrival in London, perceiving this, regarded 
me witlf more fondness, and the opposition, as well as the per- 
sons of probity at court, beheld me with augmented esteem,’ 


Eugene gives an interesting account of his negociation on 
the subject of peace with Villars at Rastadt. Eugene and 
Villars had served together against the Turks in Hungary, and 
had been friends at Vienna; before they became rivals and © 
enemies in the Low Countries. When they met on this occa- 
sion at Rastadt, they seem to have regarded each other with 
great reciprocal esteem. 


‘ One day,’ says Eugene, ‘ we conversed on the different cha- , 
racters of our nations. Yours, says, Villars, appears to me ime 
mevable, doing greater or less degrees of good, but not doing evil 
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in excess. And yours, said I, is never the same. Y-ou are com- 
posed of two nations; one of which is capable of discipline, of 
fatigue, and of enthusiasm, when it is led by a Villars, a Ven- 
déme, or a Catinat; and the other which was seen at a Blen- @ 
beim, or a Ramillies, when your affaits are too much under the 
iafluence of Versailles.’ 


When Eugene lost the battle of Deuain, it was commonly 
reported that it was owing to an Italian mistress, whom he 
kept at Marchiennes, and with whom he was passing the 
night, when a corps of -his army was surprised by the enemy 
at Denain, But Eugene refutes this calumny; and, indeed, 
it does not appéar that this prince’s amours were ever suffered 
to interfere with his military operations. The defeat of De- 
nain may be ascribed to the sordid economy of the Dutch, 
who persisted in making Marchiennes the depot of their 
magazines, instead of Quesnoy, which is only three leagues 
from Landrecy. This obliged Eugene to extend, and conse- 
quently to weaken his line of communication, This conduct 
of the Hollanders caused Eugene one day to say, when the 
conversation turned on the conquests of Alexander, that he 
had no Dutch deputies in his army. . 

Eugene appears never to have been in a more critical si- 
tuation than in 1717. He had laid siege to Belgrade, and 
was on the point of taking the place, when the grand vizier 
made his appearance on the heights, which commanded his, 
camp, with an army of two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
Eugene surrounded by this immense host un one side, by a 
fortress with a garrison of thirty thousand men on the other, 
with the Danube on his right, and the Save on his left, de- 
termined to leave his lives to attack the enemy, notwithstand- 
ing the superiority of their force and their position. But 
before he could execute this resolve, he was seized with a 
fever, which had commenced its ravages in his army. His 
situation became every day more perilous. The Turks had 
time to bring up their heavy artillery; and Eugene hardly 
knew where to pitch his tent, owing to the violent cannonade. 
The infidels advanced every night nearer to his entrenchments ;, 
and the dysentery, which was hardly a less formidable enemy, 
Was converting his army into an hospital, or rather a church- 
yard. As soon as the healih of Eugene was sufficiently re- 
established, he left his entrenchments an hour after midnight, 
and attacked the Mussulmen. ‘ The darkness,’ says he, ‘ in 
the beginning, and afterwards a mist, rendered my first efforts 
a’mere game of chance.’ But the event did not long remain 
doubtful, when the light appeared to afford Eugene a bettér 
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opportunity for the display of his superior skill over that of 
the enemy. Though Eugene was at last eminently successful 
in this battle, he seems, on mature reflection, rather inclined 
to accuse himself of temerity in undertaking it. But it ap- 
pears to have been rendered necessary by the circumstances 
in which he was placed. 

Ip 1734, Eugene took the command of the imperial army 
in the new war with France, dnd on this occasion, when he 
joined the troops after an absence of several years, he was 
received with loud shouts of vive notre pere, while. thousands 
of caps were thrown up in the air. His old soldiers, who 
had fought with him in Hungary, [taly, Flanders, and Ba- 
varia, pressed round him with affectionate ardour, embraced 
his horse, clung to the tops of his Woots, atid pulled him to 
the ground in their eagerness to testify their joy. Ce mo- 
ment la,’ says he, * a été certes le plus beau de ma vie.’ In 
this campaign, the army of Eugene was too inferior to that 
of the French to enable him to undertake any enterprise of 
importance. But he did all that could well be expected with 
such a disparity of force. He arrested the progress of the 
enemy, andif ke did-not terminate his military career by any 
splendid achievement, it must at least be allowed, that he 
did nothing to tarnish his former fame. ; 

Eugene died in 1736, at the age of seventy-two. In mak- 
ing a sort of moral estimate of his life, he says, 


‘ I have hardly. had leisure to sin, but in some instances I have 
set a bad example, and perlaps given occasion to scandal, with- 
out intending it by my neglect of religious duties, in which I be- 
lieved, and of which I well knew the importance. I have some- 
times spoken ill of others, but it is only when I have been 
obliged to expose the cowardice of one, and the knavery of ane 
other. I have sometimes been subject to fits of passion, but 
who would not swear when he sees a general or a regiment not 
doing its duty, or an adjutant not comprehending his orders? 
I have been too thoughtless as a soldier, and | have lived like a 
philosopher ; I wish to die like a christian, **** I bave seen 
death often, and so near, that lam familiarised with the form, 
But at present it is not the same thing.’ I then sought death, 


and now I expect it; but the expectation does not trouble my. 
Tepose.’ 


Eugene received about thirteen wounds in his different 
campaigns. Hence we sliould be Jed to conclude, that he 
often exposed his person in battle with more temerity than 
was requisite in the commander of an army. Rashness, 
however, does not appear to have been his characteristic. In 
him the impetuous vivacity of the Frenchman was tempered 
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by the sober gravity of the German. He was alert and enter- 
prising, but provident and discreet. Hence he was not pre- 
; cipAated into danger by his victories, nor left without re- 
source in his defeats. Military glory seems to have been his 
early passion; with the prosecution of which, even love, the 
seductive bane of many a great warrior, as Ww ell as statesman, 
was not suffered to interfere. Habit appears to have ren- 
dered war, which was for many years his constant occupa- 
tion, hisprincipal delight. The toils, the dangers, the cer- 
tain and the contingent t sufferings were forgotten, or despised, 
or considered as the high price by which the fame of heroism 
was to be purchased. - "There are some persons, whose minds 
are so peculiarly constituted, that they can be happily serene 
only in a period of tempestuous agitation, ‘Their bosoms 
are calm ina storm.and stormy in a calm. Bat Eugene, 
though he was adinirably fitted for a turbulent and active 
life, which offered the strongest external stimulus to exertion, 
did not possess one of those minds which languish or become 
flaccid and effete in the shade of privacy, and the tranquillity 
of peace. His intellectual faculty was agreeably occupied in 
the pursuits of literature and science ; and his political views 
were at least as large and as liberal ‘as those of his contems 
poraries. Good seuse and probity were his constant charac- 
teristics; and he appears to have been a man of that nicely 
formed temperament, which could bear either extremé of 
fortune with diguified moderation. 








Arr. II1.—Voyage dams /es Catacombes de Rome. 


The Catacombs of Rome explored, by a Member of the 
Academy of Cortona. Paris, F. Scroell, London, Du- 
lau, Soho Square, Svo. 


THE subterraneous antiquities of Rome seem almost-as 
interesting as those on the surface of the earth. ‘The im- 
mense commog sewers, and crypts or catacombs, are monu- 
ments of art, which display, in a very striking manner, the 
vigour and the perseverance of human industry. ‘The cata- 
combs have been described by Bosio, in a work entitled Ro- 
ma Sotteranea, Rom. fol. 163¢. Bosio pursued his re 
searches with a zeal, which was well calculated to despise the 
toils, and to overcome the difficulties of the undertaking. 
The Roman government authorized his attempt, aud the pro- 
prietors of the different houses under which Bosio prose- 
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rvted histoils, rendered him every possible assistance. Thisinde- 
fatigalble antiquary sametimes passed six or seven days in. these 
regions of sepulchres, and he seemed almost another Pliny; 
who would have sacrificed his life to gratify his learned curio- 
sity. At the time, when Bosio visited the catacombs, the 
paintings. were more fresh, and the sculptures almost un- 
touched. His work is valuable as a vast assemblage of cu- 
rious facts; but his propensity to refer every thing to the 
christian martyrs, and to the persecuted religion of Jesus, 
often led him to form a false judgment on points relating 
rather to profane than to ecclesiastical history. 7 

The present author is of opinion that the catacombs are 
quarries from which the Romans, even in the times of the 
republic, extracted the puzzolane, which they employed in 
their architectural works. ‘These quarries were very narrow, 
‘that they might not endanger the falling in of the earth above ; 
and it is commonly supposed that in the early periods of the 
church, the christians made them a place of refuge from per- 
secution, and of sepulture for the bodies of the martyrs, 
whom the laws of the empire deprived of the rites of burial. 
The author, who descended into these remarkable cavities, 
found them very extensive, and always formed in the puzzo- 
lane, without any direct communication except by openings, 
at the distance of three hundred paces or more from each 
other. The cavities themselves are from three pr four to five 
orix feet in breadth, and from eight to twelve, but often not 
more than from three to four feet in height. ‘They run in the 
form of alleys and galleries, communicating with each ofher 
by various crossways. They are in general destitute of ma- 
sonry or arches, as the puzzolane is left to support itself. 
But some parts are occasionally arched. At interyals, we 
meet with larger spaces, which are called cubicula, or cham- 
bers. In these chambers the wall is often found covered with 
a coat of plaster, and adorned with paintings in fresco, 

The two sides of the streets or alleys in these excavations 
have been used, from the top to the bottom, as a place of 
interment for dead bodies. A recess was cut in the side of 
the puzzolane large enough for the reception of the body. 
These recesses are usually about six feet long, and two and a 
half high. The mouth of these sepulchral holes was closed 
by asingle brick of a foot and a half, or two feet in height, 
to four wide; and fastened with cement. Five or six bodies 
were sometimes placed one above the other, and always in a 
continued line. Wonren and children are laid in cavities of 
smaller dimensions. 

There are cemeteries, in which two or three of these alleys 
App. Vol, 21, Hu 
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are found, one above the other. The way to the inferior 
alleys is by an opening from the superior. The author says 
that the cemeteries in the Via Aurelia were those which he 
penetrated with the least difficulty. He describes some ca- 
tacombs, which were discovered under this road in 1803; 
and which the author himself visited. ‘The author calls 
them catacombs of the Villa Pamphili,-under which they 
are situated.. The Villa Pamphili, or Bel Respiro, is a 
large and elegant mansion, belonging to Prince Doria, on the 
right bank of the Tiber. ‘This villa is half a league from 
Rome, to which we pass through an arch, which forms part 
of an ancient aqueduct, which was restored by Paul V. of the 
family of Borghese. 

An ecclesiastic, who had visited the catacombs of the 
church of St. Sebastian, pretended that they reached as far 
as Civita Vecchia, on the other side of the river. The 
author says that the plan which this person shewed him, 
seemed to leave no doubt of the fact. He was seized 
with a strong desire of exploring this passage in the ca- 
tacombs of the Villa Pamphili. For this purpose he ob- 
tained the necessary permissions for himself and the steward 
of the villa, who undertook to accompany the author and to 
act as his guide. The author furnished himself with a com- 
pass to direct him to the course of the Tiber, while his guide 
took a spade and pickaxe to remove the earth or sand that 
might obstruct the way. He carried some wax tapers, a 
vessel with oil, some matches, lamps, little torches, a thermo- 
meter, and some bottles of volatile alkali. The author de- 
scended with his companion into these subterraneous regions, 
at the close of the year 1805. 


«My guide,’ says he, ‘ who preceded me, carried the spade, 
the pickaxe, and a lighted torch, I followed him, holding in 
one hand a basket, which contained the wax tapers, the oil, the 
matches, the lamps, the little torches, the thermometer, the al- 
kali, besides a steel, which we judged necessary; in the other 
hand I carried a large lighted torch. My guide told me of a 
traveller, who was lost in the catacombs, and never appeared 
again, but I said that I had no apprehensions of the same fate ; 
that I was impressed with a presentiment of a successful issue of 
our journey, that we would be prudent and retire at the first 
dangerous obstacle, but that till then, we ought to proceed with. 
courage. The terrible fate of this unfortunate traveller occa- 
sioned some involuntary inquietude at the moment we pierced 
the briars .and thorns which opposed our passage. The first 
alley, which we found, was almost three toises below the level 
of the ground, The descent was gradual, We were surrounded 
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with nothing but puzzolane, above our heads, on the sides, and 
under our feet. The alleys were from three to four feet wide. 
I saw in a second alley some tombs which had been alread 
visited, aftd the traces of othet strangers who had preceded 
us, but who do not appear to have advanced far, nor to have 
descended by the same opening. We felt our courage increase; . 
with our hands and our instruments we cleared a way, which . 
was half intercepted by a quantity of puzzolane, which had 
fallen from the roof, and we found, as we went, a long succession 
of tombs. I was anxious to see some specimens of the diffe- 
rent skeletons. The brick which closed the first tomb, was 
half detached, and left an opening in the excavation sufficient 
to discern a skeleton, which was well preserved, and appeared 
from its size to be that of aman. A consecrated vase, for the 
purpose of receiving perfumes, was placed at the extremity near 
the feet.? **** , 
‘ The compass announced that we were approaching the bed 
of the Tiber, as we had followed the direction of the Cornelian 
way. We had proceeded for more than half an hour, without 
- stopping to examine a quantity of tombs, the mouths of which 
were unclosed. We had not yet found any passage, which cor- 
responded with that which we pursued, and we could not fail of 
finding our way back, while there was but one ‘path which we 
could take. What we had most to dread was the falling down 
of the earth, which it is impossible to avoid. We judged it 
prudent to stop, and to set one of the lamps, which we had 
brought in the place, where we were, as our torches might be 
extinguished by an accident, and it would have been dangerous 
to be left without a light in these long subterraneous avenues, 
We prosecuted our journey with increased security, carrying 
_ with us our basket and our instruments. At some distance, the 
road opened into a cubiculum,.or chamber. This chamber had 
no pictures, and was. not fitted to receive any except in one 
art. Here the road branched into different directions. We 
fighted a long wax candle at the commencement of the passage 
which we determined to take. Farther the road again branches 
different ways; we therefore placed a lamp so that it might be 
opposite to the wax-light which preceded it, and the way in 
which we were going. It appeared to me that some of the 
turns which we took brought us near to the Tiber, and that 
others afterwards assumed a different direction. My guide, 
after going forwards a little way, assured me that we were now 
in a path, which had never been explored. The tombs were all 
untouched; some of the tiles by which they had been closed 
were detached only because the cement, by which they had 
been fastened, was pulverized, or almost dissolved. We did not 
find under our feet any puzzolane, which had been marked by 
the steps of travellers who had preceded us in these subterra- 
neous abodes. My guide wished to try whether some of the 
tombs did not contain —_, air. After entirely detaching 
H2 
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the long brick; which stopped up the entrance of one of these 
tombs, he introduced a lighted torch, which he held if’ his 
hand, but the light did not experience any alteration. _The body 
included in this tomb was covered all over with stalactites; * * * 
and when the light of the torch was thrown upop it, it presented 
a most interesting appearance. The light which we held, and 
which waved with the slightest agitation of the hand, seemed to 
communicate motion to this inanimate corpse; and it reflected 
our features a thousand times in the part of the scull which was 
the best preserved.’ 


The stalactites which are found in'these catacombs are re- 
lated to be of a dazzling white. These crystallizations are com- 
mofi at every step, and they are said to give to the benes_ 
which they cover the solidity of stone. The author was not 
more fortunate in reaching the bed of the Tiber in his second 
excursion to the catacombs than in his first. He remarks 
that, in the skeletons, which he examined, the teeth alone 
had undergone no change. He did not find any hair remain- | 
ing on any of the skulls which he saw. Our author’s guide 
placing one hand behind the scull of one of the skeletons, 
and the other at the extremity of the feet, ere 
lift wp the whole at once ; but the bones were in a momént 
dissolved into a white dust, and nothing remained but the 
substance of the teeth. This sudden transition, from a dis- 
tinct form to a confused heap of dust, was awfully striking. 

The author produces some inscriptions, which have been 
found in the catacombs; but none of any particular interest. 
In many of them we find the letter B used instead of v, as- 
B1 RO for VIVO, BIBA for, VIVA, BIRGO for vInGo, &c. 

Some companies of robbers formerly resorted to the cata- 
combs of St: Agnes. -‘They used to commit their depreda- 
tions on the Flaminian way, before the Ponte Molle, and 
return to share their spoils in those places of darkness. The 
band of robbers, which gave most inquietude to the govern- 
ment, was organised by a Portuguese sailor, who was the 
head of the gang for five years. This banditti was composed 
of twelve robbers, including the chief. When any new 
member was received into the fraternity, he was marked on 
the upper part of the arm with a hot iron, representing a 
mouth pierced with two stilettos crossways, with these words 
written round, ‘7/ sangue solo esce.’ ‘Khe chief told them 
that this was intended to signify, that if they were ever ap- 
prehended, they were rather to'endure a thousand tortures, 
than discover their accomplices; and that the truth was never 
to escape from their lips. ‘They sometimes remained more 
than a fortnight at a time in this subterraneous abode. They 
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did not always enter by the same opening ; and they had dis- 
posed the sand, so that, on -the slightest alarm, they could 
have cut off all communication with the part where they were 
concealed 7 and in case df any desperate emergency, they had 
secyred an inaccessible retreat, with provisions for several: 
months. ‘This banditti was afterwards dissolved by some 
dissensions among themselves; and none of them dared after- 
wards to return to the catacombs; all access to which has 
been since stopped up by the police. . 
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Art. IV.—Histoire Chevaleresgue des Maures du Grenade 
traduite de ? Espagnol, &c. 


Chivalrous History of the Moors of Grenada, translated 
from the Spanish of Ginés Pérez de Hita; to which are 
prefixed, some Reflections on the Mussulmans of Spain, 
with historical and literary Notes, by 4. M. Sané. 2 vols. 
“Paris, 1809. Dulau, Soho Square. 16s. 


THIS work partakes of the nature of a history and a 
romance. Facts are mingled with agreeable fictions ; but 
even the fictions may be so far regarded as partaking of the: 
historical character, as they faithfully characterize the senti- 
ments and manners of the period to which they relate. The 
original has been often re-published. ‘The first edition, we 
believe, appeared at Barcelona in 1604. The title is, 


Historia de ‘los Vandos de los Zegris y Abencerrages, Cavalle- 
ros Moros de Grenada, de las Civiles guerras, que huvo en ella, 
y batallos particulares, que havo en la Vega entre Moros y Chris- 
tianos, hasta que el Rey Don Fernando V. la gano. Sacada de 
un libro Arabigo cuyo autor de vista fue un Moto, Uamado Ha- 
ben Hamin, natural de Granada, y traduzida en Castellano por 
Ginéz Pérez de Hits.’ 


‘ 


‘The Spanish literati ascribe this work to a Moor of Gre- 
nada, who retired into Africa after the conquest of his coun- 
trymen. The manuscript became the property of his grand-— 
son, Argutaafah, who gave it to Rabbi-Santo, a learned Jew 
of that time, who, fe translating it into Hebrew, made a 
present of it to D. Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, Count of Bay- 
len. This nobleman, whose ancestors had acted a distin- 
guished part among the heroes of the siege of Grenada, 
proctred it to be translated into the Spanish language, by ~ 
the Rabbin from whom he had received it, and afterwards 
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by Ginés. Pérez de Hita, whose version has been much 
~ yead, and has passed through numerous editions. 
' The city of Grenada was,a place of wealth and import- 
ance at the time when all the southern provinces of Spain 
were conquered by the Moors at the beginning of the eighth 
century. Some of the most distinguished in the army of 
the famous Moorish general, Mousa, who put an end to the 
empire of the Visigoths at the battle of Xeres (26th July, 
711) are said to have selected Grenada as their favourite 
abode. If we may credit the descriptions of travellers, 
poets, and historians, the situation was well worthy of their 
preference. The plain of Grenada is spoken of as a terres- 
trial paradise ; and the Moors, who resided here for several 
centuries, till they were finally dispossessed by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in 1492, seem to have spared no pains in embellish- 
ing the city, and in cultivating the beautifal environs. The 
ruins which remain to this day, attest the industry and the 
magaificence of the former Mehometan inhabitants. 
Perhaps the reader will not be displeased, if before we 
proceed, any farther, we present him with a description of 
Grenada, from the pen of Cardonne, in his ‘ Histoire de 
TP Afrique et de Espagne sous Ja domination des Arabes,’ 
Paris, 3 vols. 12mo0. 1765. i. it 


‘Grenada is built on two hills, between which flows the 
Darro, a.small river which runs into the Xenil. These two hills 
gradually slope into a vast plain on the western side of the town. 
To the east rise the Alpuxarras mountains, in which Illiberia or 
Elvira formerly stood. This chain of lofty mountains, whose 
summits are covered with perpetual snow, is extended in a line 
of seventeen leagues to the‘ south, till it is terminated by the 
Mediterranean. Grenada'was, at that time, surrounded by a 
double circle of walls, fortified at intervals by a thousand and 
thirty towers, presenting a formidable front on every side. 
That side of the town, which looks towards the plain, and which 
is the most exposed, was protected by the most numerous works. 
The fortifications were ranged one above another, and did not 
permit any one to approach with impunity. Two citadels 
erected on the two hills, on which the town was situated, added 
to its strength. The largest, which was called the Alhambra, 
contained within its walls the palace of the Moorish kings, and 
was of such extent, that it seemed to form a second town.’ 


Such was the city, which, embellished with mosques and 
other sumptuous works of Arabian architecture, was long 
celebrated for containing the flower of Moorish chivalry. 
Here civilization, commerce, and the arts, flourished when 


* 
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they were but little known on the other side of the Pyrenees. 
Here the genius of gallantry, not coarse and sordid, but re- 
fined and exalted by a romantic spirit, often developed the 
most heroic acts of disinterested generosity. It was from 
the example which was exhibited, and the sentiment which 
was diffused by the Moors, that the Spaniards imbibed a con- 
genial spirit, and that Spain became the favourite region of 
chivalry and romance. The Moors excelled in poetry, and 
particularly ‘in that species of poetry which excites strong 
and ardent emotions. The empassioned songs of. the beau- 
tiful Alphaizouli, the Sappho of the Moors, and the un- 
fortunate mistress of the ferocious Mohammed Abenazar, the . 
fifteenth king of Grenada, are said to be still heard in the 
tents of the desert, and in the harems of Asia. The friends 
of science, of literature, and the arts, will never cease to 
execrate that fanatical intolerance, which caused the catholic 
Ximenes, whose name is, in other respects, dear to scholars, 
to commit to the flames an immense number of works, both 
in prose and verse, which the Moors had composed in the 
course of seven centuries. — 

The nineteenth king of Grenada was named Muley-Hazen. 
To him the city is said to have been indebted for a great part 
of its embellishments; though he had a war to prosecute 
against the christians, and, at the same time, to contend 
against a powerful faction at home, who had, in defiance of 
his authority, proclaimed his son Boadillin king of Grenada. 
Muley-Hazen added greatly to the magnificence of the 
Alhambra. He erected ae 


“the fine porticos, covered with gold and azure, exquisite spe- 
cimens of a magnificent and precious architecture ; the famous 
tower of Gomares, which commands a view of the whole town of 
Grenada and its environs; a splendid fountain, the immense 
basin of which is supported by twelve lions, cut in alabaster, a 
tower paved in mosaic,* the great reservoir, with its famous 
cisterns, and the vast park, which is at present overrun with deer 
and rabbits. Among the great works of this monarch, are also 
reckoned two celebrated pleasure-houses or summer-palaces. . 
The first, built on a declivity, has its front reflected on the 
waters of the Xenil; the second, which is more sumptuous, is 
washed by the Darro, and has the name of Généralife. Here 
the king had a delicious garden, intersected with walks of myr- 





— —_ 


* The Arabian mosaic was fermed by an assemblage of azulejos, that is, 
little squares of variegated china. There was a manufactory at Fez, of 
china tiles and bricks, varnished with different colouss. They were used 
for pavieg apartments, and coating the walls, 
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4 tles, and planted with a multitude of trees, as agreeable to the 
sight as to the taste, and decorated with fountains of alabaster, 
sculptured with exquisite art. The castle, whose balconies and 
windows were resplendent with gold, was divided jnto spacious 
and extensive apartments. In the principal hall were seen the - 
portraits of all the Moorish kings to the reigning sovereign ; arid 
in another were representations of the battles which had been 
fought with the christians.’ 


When the king, Don Juan, was once travelling on the 
banks of the Xenil, he is said thus to have addressed the 
Moor Abénamar : 


* Abénamar! Abénamar! tawny son of burning Afriea, 
knowest thou the great prognostics which marked the day of 
thy birth? A profound calm settled on the waters, and the 
moon was in her crescent. A Moor, whose nativity is thus dis- 
tinguished, ought never to disguise the truth.’ 


ABENAMAR. 


‘Iam the son of a Moor, and of a christian slave; I will 
never lie, though the truth should cost me my life. From my 
earliest. years, my mother, who showed me the deformity of 
falsehood, inculcated a perpetual adherence to the truth. Ask 
me then, O mighty sovereign, any question which thou thinkest . 
fit, and I will answer thee withthe simplicity of a child.’ 


DON JUAN. 


‘I thank thee for thy frankness. What are those castles which 

rise in the air with such towering pomp ?” 
ABENAMAR. —e. 

‘ It is the Alhambra, senor, and its mosque, with its porticos 
of such admirable workmanship. The other castle which thou 
beholdest below is the Generalife,, whose enchanting park is 
without a rival. Dost thou perceive that great fortress which 
is still farther of, That is called the red towers.’ 


: DON dUAN. 
‘ Grenada! Grenada! If thou wouldest become my spouse, 
I would give thee Seville and Cordova for thy portion.’ 
GRENADAS 


‘Tam married, king Don Juan! yes married, and have no 
desire to become a widow. The Moor, who is my lord, che- 
rishes me with kindness, and loads me with benefits.’ e 


The accession of Boadillin to the throne, forms an inte- 
resting epoch in the annals of Grenada. ‘This event was ac- 
companied with long and magnificent rejoicings. Not a day 


* 
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passed ‘without some new festival which eclipsed the preced- 
ng. The factions, which had most strenuously esponsed 
the interest of Boadillin, as,those of the Abencerrages, the 
Gomeles, and the Magas, displayed the most zeal on thi’ 
occasion. At this period, Don Rodrigo ‘Fellés Giron, 
grand master of Calatrava,* made an incursion into the de- 
licious plain of Grenada, which he ravaged with his troops. 
Not content with the spoil which he made, he determined to 
try whether Grenada contained any knights, who would ven- 
ture to break‘a lance with him. He accordingly dispatched 
his squire with a message to the few king Boadillin. This 
prince, surrounded by his friends, was feasting in the magni- 
ficent palace of the Generalife. The Spanish envoy is in- 
troduced ; after a. profound salutation, he delivers to the 
king the letter of Don Rodrigo his master. The monarch 
orders it to be read aloud. It was as follows :. 


* Powerful Senér! may your highness long enjoy in the 
crown which you have lately received as the reward of your 
valour’ The differeace of our religion does not alter my senti- 

ments of respect towards you. But I fondly cherish the hope, 
that divine Providence will, at length, open your eyes, and 
those of your subjects, to the light of the gospel, and that you 
will become converts to the christian faith. Informed of the 
pompous festivals with which Grenada is celebrating your ac- 
cession to the throne, I presume to request as a favour that you 
would permit me to try my strength in a tournament with one, 
two, three, or four of the knights of your court. It is but just 
_that they should participate, in the universal joy, and that they 
should embrace this glorious opportunity of displaying their 
prowess. Ishall wait for them at the great Ash, near the gates 
of the town. I will bring as many christians as you shall send 
sig to engage in this noble combat. I kiss your royal 
ands, 


The king was transported with joy at the reading of the 
letter. He turns to his companions, and beholding the im- 
patience which was marked in their looks, to accept the 
challenge of the Spaniard, he asks whether it would not be 
prudent to reflect on the demand? They all eagerly exclaim. 





* The order of Calatrava (a town of New Castille, in the Guadiana 
was instituted in 1158, by the abbé Raymond Fitero, and Diego Velasco 
both of the order of White Friars. ‘These persons collected troops, and 
made a vow to defend Calatrava against an impending attack of the Moors. 
King Saricho II. was so much pleased with their conduct, that he gave the 
town and adjacent territory to the abbé and his order. They wore the red 
cross on their dress; and Pope Alexander III. confirmed the institution of 
this new order of knights. 
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that a refusal would be the death-blow to their honour; that 
they would be accounted recreant knights, and devoted to 
infamy. ‘Their only difficulty was to determine what cham- 

ions they should name, and how many they should be. 
But it was agreed that they should send only one at a time ; 
aud that they should. fight in succession. They leave it to 
chance to appoint the knight who shall first be sent. The 
names of twelve knights are thrown into a silver urn, The 
names inscribed on the lots were the following : 


‘Mahomet Abencerrage, Malique Alabés, Mahomet Almo- 
radi, Mahomet Vanéga, Mahomet Goméle, Mahomet Zégri, 
Mousa, Mahomet Mousa, Albayaldos, Ayénamar, Almadan and 
Gazul.’ : 


When the names of these twelve heroes had been shaken 
together in the vase, the queen drew ope of the lots, which, 
being unrolled, disclosed the name of Mousa. ‘The joy of 
Mousa was great, but the chagrin of the rest was very ma- 
nifest. Their jealousy could hardly be restrained within 
bounds ; for all burned to signalize their valour against the 
grand master of Calatrava. The king instantly returns an 
answer to the defiance of the Spaniard. ‘The squire departs, 
and delivers to Don Rodrigo the letter of king Boadillin. 
It was as follows: 


* Valorous grand master of Calatrava! your virtues, notwith- 
standing your reserve, clearly attest the nobility of your birth. 
Your congratulations on my accession to the throne are an incon- 
testible proof of a generous and magnanimous soul. I make it 
a point of duty to accede to your request as to that of areal 
friend, and I swear to rendey you every service in my power. 
‘I feel grateful to you for your desire to cooperate in the em- 
bellishment of the present festival, by your courteous invita- 
tion of my knights to a combat in the plain of Grenada, They 
are all ambitious of the contest; byt, in order to remove all 
ground of jealousy, they have drawn lots ; and the lot has fallen 
on my brother Mousa, To-morrow he will repair to the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, on the assurance that the christians will 
respect his person. I cannot but flatter myself that the bravery 
of such knights will render this a brilliant combat. Our ladies 
will ascend the towers of the Alhambra, and will behold the 
spectacle from their golden balconies. Be assured of my good 
will, Boadillin, king of Grenada.’ 


The grand master of Calatrava, after passing the night, in 
retirement, approached the town at the early dawn of day, and 
took his station near the great ash with a company of fifty 
knights, where he awaited the arrival of bis adversary. The 
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Jadies of the court of Grenada, who knéw and dreaded the 
valour and the address of the grand master of Calatrava, re- 
garded the approaching conflict with inquietude. But this 
inquietude was more particularly felt by the beautiful Fatima 
of the house of Zegri, who was secretly enamoured of the 
valiant Mousa. But Mousa, instead of returning her love, 
was passionately attached to the charming Doraxa, a daughter 
of Hamet Alabés; and in order to attract her attention, he 
had signalized himself by.a thousand exploits. But, in his 
turn, Mousa experienced no reciprocity of regard, for the 
heart of the beautiful Doraxa had been already won by Aben 
Hamet, an Abencerrage of distinguished valour. During the 
night, while Mousa was making the necessary preparations for 
the combat on the following day, the beautiful Fatima dis- 

atched one of her pages with a present of a pennon for bis 
fabs. It was variegated with hues of green and brown, em- 
broidered with gold and sprinkled with the cyphers, F. F, the~ 
initial letters of the name of Fatima. When the page deli- 
vered it into the hands of Mousa, he said, 


‘Valorous Knight, Fatima, my august mistress, greets you 
with this pennon, which she requests you to attach to your lance. 
By displaying it in the approaching combat, you will, I can 
assure you, afford her the most lively satisfaction.’ Mousa re- 
ceives the present with respect and with gallantry, notwithstand- 
ing his sincere attachment to Doraxa ‘Friend,’ saysheto the . 
page, ‘ you may inform tlie beautiful Fatima, that Iam gratefully 
alive to the honour which she wishes to confer upon me. I wish that 
my slender merit were equal to her incomparable worth. May 
the great Allah hear the vows which I make to be for ever the 
slave of her, to whom I am indebted for the present of this pen- 
non. I will attach it to my lance, and I will enter the lists with 
the cheerful confidence, that such .a banner is the portent of 
victory.’ 


The page returned full of joy, and the beautiful Fatima was 
transported with the answer which he brought. i 
‘The valiant Mousa, after taking leave of King Boadillin, 
proceeded to the combat. The sentiment of his own courage 
was resplendent in his lofty mien. The following is the de- 
scription of the military dress of this flower of chivalry. 


* On a doublet, ornamented with rich fur, he wore a coat of 
arms, exquisitely wrought, called Jazérine, and over it 4 strong 
cuirass, lined with green velvet. This armour was covered with 
a mantle of the same stuff, embroidered in gold, on which many 
D D were designed also in gold, and traced by orders of the 
Moor in Arabic characters, as they were the initial letters of his 
mistress Doraxa. He had a green turban, embroidered with 
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golden sprigs, which twined into the lettersDD. Hig buckle” 
fad been fabricated at Fez. It was traversed with a broad line 
of green. Inthe middle, was a brilliant symbol, representin 

the hand of a virgin pressing a heart, which was trickling with 
drops of blood, and with this device. He merits more.’ 


. 


When Mousaappeared, the grand master of Calatrava rea- 
dily recognised the knight, with whom he was to enter the 
lists. He orders-his warriprs to remain tranquil spectators of 
the combat, and not to interpose ev€n though his life should 
be in danger. | 


* Don Rodrigo was clothed in a magnificent coat of mail, co- 
vered with a robe of blue velvet, embroidered in gold. His 
buckler was green on a white field. On it was painted a red 
cross, ahd the same yenerable emblem shone upon his breast. 
His beautiful horse, was a dapple grey. A pennon, with a red 
cross, undulated upon his lance, at the bottom of which, was 
read thisdevice. Fer her and for my king.’ 


‘The two knights contemplated each other with silent ad- 
miration, when Mousa first addressed his adversary. 


‘ © Jn truth, valiant knight, your exterior amply justifies all that 
has been said of your singular prowess. Your king ought to 
think himself very happy in possessing a chieftain of such high 
renown. It is a favour which I know not sufficiently how to 
prize for me to enter the lists with such an illustrious knight ; 
for, if the great Allah rgnders me victorious, thg most distin 
guished honour will redound tq myself and my family ; and if I 
am vanquished, I shall have less to regret in having been over- 
come by such a renowned cavalier. - Brave warrior, replied Don 
Rodrigo, the answer which I received yesterday from the king, 
informs me, that your name is Mousa. The glory of this name is 
not less thanthat which you are so courteous as to ascribe to mine. — 
You are the brother of King Boadillin, and you descend from that 
ancient and famous Captain Mousa, who formerly conquered a 
large part of Spain. I regard it, therefore, as a great honour to 
enter the lists with you ; and since we both sigh for the moment 
of signalising ourselves, let us, without farther delay, entrust to 
fortund the issue of the combat.’ 
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The signal was given and both the combatants rushed im- 
petuously against each other. Both keep their seats, but their 
lances were broken, and the byckler of Mousa was pierced 
by the sword of Don Rodrigo, which penetrated his cuirass, 
but was stopped by the jazérine. The buckler of Don Ro- 
drigo was also pierced by the impetuous Mousa, but the 
strength of the Spanish armour disappointed the wound. 
The two knights then took other lances and renewed the covw- 


bat. Inthe next encounter, Don Rodrigo thrust his lance into 
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the chest of the spirited Moorish horse on which Mousa was 
mounted. ‘The animal began to bound and plunge. Mousa 
threw himse]f on the ground; and sought protection in his 
sword. His adversary in an instant dismounted; and the two 

warriors brandishing their sabres, began a furious assault. 
Don Rodrigo, who was more adroit in the management of 
bis weapon, levels a dreadful blow at the head of the Moor, | 
which he sought in vain to parry. His plume of feathers and 

half his turban fell to the ground; but the excellent temper of 
his helmet mitigated the blow. ‘The contest lasted for sonre 

time longer, but victory inclined in favour of Don Rodrigo. 

‘The Moor redoubled his intrepidity, but he grew gradually 

weaker with loss of blood. This was remarked by Don Ro- 

drigo, who wished to put an end to this obstinate conflict, not 

only because Mousa was brother t6 the king of Grenada, bat 

because he hoped to convert him to the christian faith. Don 

Rodrigo, therefore, receding some steps, said, , 


‘Valiant Mousa, let not this bitter fray turn the rejoicings of 
your city into lamentation. If it is your pleasure, let us termi- 
nate this combat. My esteem for your bravery and the value 
which I put on your friendship, are the only reasons which induce 
me to make this proposal.’ ‘I perceive,’ says Mousa, full of ad- 
miration, ‘ 1 perceive, intrepid knight, that you wish to quit the 
field only. because you see me incapable of making any further 
resistance. You are affected by my misfortunes, and I accept, 
without reluctance, the proffered boon, not that 1 do not wish to. 
fulfil to the last moment the duties of a knight, but because [ 
am ambitious of being classed among the friends of so great a 
hero. I therefore-give you a solemn assurance of my frietidship 
till death,”. ,After saying this, Mousa throwing down his sword, 
advanced to embrace Don Rodrigo, who yielded to the same emo- 
tions. The king and the other spectators were astonished at this 
tender scene, though they could not devise the cause. But as 
soon as this trait of generosity was known, the king of Grenada 
and six of his knights went out to meet the grand master of 
Calatrava. Many compliments passed on both sides.’ 

Mousa ‘was conveyed to the town to have his wounds dres- 
sed, and the valour of the grand master of Calatrava became 
the theme of general admiration.- 

In subsequent parts of this work, we find the gallant-grand 
master engaged in single combat with other Moorish knights. 
The brave Albayaldos, who is elated with- his former successes 
against the Christians, is ambitious of trying his strength with 
Don Rodrigo. , Albayaldos, however, is not so fortunate as 
Mousa, as he receives three mortal wounds; but before he 
expires, he embraces the Christian faith in his parting agony. . 
His kinsmav, Aliatar, swore to avenge his death. He also 
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challenges Don Rodrigo, who in vain endeavoured to appease 
his resentment and convert his hostility into friendship. But 
Aliatar could not be averted from the determination of wreck- 
img his resentment on the destroyer of Albayaldos. The con- 
flict was managed with great address and intrepidity; but it 
proved fatal to Aliatar. 

The inveterate feuds between the two powerful families of 
Zegri and Abencerrage, constitute a principal feature in this 
work. Mahomet Zegri accused Albin-Hamet, the chief of 
the Abencerrages, of a criminal amour with the queen. The 
story is artfully combined in its several circumstances, and sup- 
ported by the perjury of the accusers. The king lends too 
ready an ear to the malicious tale. ‘Thirty-six of the Aben- 
cerrages are beheaded, or rather massacred in the ‘ hall of 
the lions.’ The rest are banished; they find a hospitable re- 
ception at the Spanish court, which was then held at Talavera. 
They embraced christianity and served under the banners of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Many of the most beautiful of the 
fair sex who had adorned the feasts and balls of the Alhambra, 
as Galiana, Fatima, Axa, Doraxa, and others, famed in the 
page of Moorish chivalry, accompanied the illustrious exiles. 

Alfaima, the wife of King Boadillin, who had been falsely 
accused of treachery to his bed, had thirty days allotted to her 
to name her defenders, at the end of which time, she was to 
be burned alive, conformably to the laws of the realm. The 
thirty days, however, elapsed, without Alfaima having made 
choice of any champions to vindicate her mnocence. King 
Boadillin condemned her to suffer the cruel sentence of the 
law ; but his brother, Mousa, interposed in her behalf; and 
procured her a respite of fifteen days. Mousa, indeed, him- 
self generously offered to be one of her defenders; but the 

ueen, who had a Christian female slave, named Esperanca de 
ita, who had induced her to abjure the ‘ impostures of the 
false prophet,’ resolved to seek her defenders among Christian 
knights. She writes in this extremity of distress, to implore 
the succour of D. Juan Chacon, senér of Carthagena, with 
whose disinterested heroism she had been made acquainted by 
Esperanza. D. Juan Chacon promises to be at Grenada with 
three other knights, by the appointed day. The appointed 
day arrives. ‘The queen and the judges of the-destined com- 
bat, are placed on an elevated platform, hung with black, im 
the square, ‘ Bibarambla.’ Itwasnot yet known in Grenada 
that the queen had entrusted her cause to the generous heroism 
of Christiau knights; and Mousa and her friends express great 
concern for her fate. The square was filled with an immense 
concourse of people; and the balconies were thronged with 
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spectators, all interested in_the fate of the queen, and sym- 
pathising in her distress. The four accusers arrive, armed 
cap-a-pie, and mounted on magnificent steeds. ‘Their shields 
were painted with scymetars reeking with blood, and with this 
circular device : they shed it for the truth. The four traitors 
were accompanied by the Zégris and other principal persons of 
their faction. Every eye was now fixed on the accused queen; 
and it was expected every moment that she would name her 
four champion knights. The queen remained tranquil, she 
trusted in the promise of her defenders; but they did not 
appear. Noon had passed and the sun had begun to decline. 
- Some of the knights who were present, alarmed for the beau- 
tiful Alfaima, offered to assert her innocence. She thanked 
them for the noble offer, but requested a delay of two hours, 
to see whether the knights whom she had selected, would 
make their appearance, after which time she would confide 
her fortune to their valour. 

Half an hour had scarcely elapsed, when a confused noise 
was heard. Five knights advanced into the square of the 
Bibarambla. Four of them were habited in the Turkish 
costume, and the fifth in the Moorish dress. The four 
knights in the Turkish costume were the appointed defenders 
of Alfaima in disguise. D. Juan Chacon’ demands permis- 
sion to speak to the queen; this is granted; and he discloses 
his real character. He requests the judges of the combat to 
collect the wishes of the queen; they present a roll of parch- 
ment,.to which she affixes her signature. Don Juan Chacon 
then, after making a profound obeisance, descends from the - 
platform, mounts ‘his ‘steed, calis his companions to arms, 
enters the lists, and the desperate conflict begins. This is 
described in detail, with 2 previous description of the arms, 
devices, &c. Kc. of the different combatants. The conflict 
displays all the magnificence of chivalry, The Moorish ac- 
cusers of the queen are successively vanquished. The vie- 
torious knights repair to make a fresh tender of their homage 
to the calumniated Alfaima, who says, that they have done 
enough to vindicate her honour, and requests permission to 
assist in dressing their bleeding wounds. 

In the last chapter of this work, we find King Boadillin 
reduced to surrender the city of Grenada, the last remains of 
his sovereignty, to Ferdinaud. This terminated the fortunes: 
of the Moorish potentates in Spain; aud here wé must con- 
clude our notice of this agreeable work, which furnishes many 
beautiful and characteristic details of the manners and senti- 
ments of the times. . 
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Ant.V.—Description du Pachalick de Bagdad suivie d'une 
Notice fistorique sur les Wahabis. 


Description of the Pachalick of Bagdad. To which are 
subjoined, an Historical Account of the Wahabis; and 
several other Articles relative to the History and Litera- 
ture of the East. By M.****, Paris. ‘Treuttel and 
Wurtz, 1809, I vol. 8vo. London, Deboffe- 


THIS is one of a multiplicity of works which have. re 
eently issued from the French press, with a view to enlighten 
the inhabitants of the great nation on the subject of eastern 
geography. ‘The overland journey to India, ff we are not 
widely mistaken, has, within these few years, been much more 
frequently performed by members of the formidable corps 
des guides, than by the couriers of our East India Company. 
How Jong this secret intercourse between France and the im- 
mense continent of Asia, is to be permitted, remains for the 
decision of the sages of Leadenhall-street, but we will ven- 
ture to predict, that this is a branch of private trade, which, 
if not checked by every possible precaution, will end in the 
dismemberment of the British empire in India, and the an- 
nexation of someparts of it to France. ‘That there was an 
early propensity in the mind of Napoleon to the conquest 
of India, was long ago proved to the satisfaction of Europe; 
but every person may not be aware, that there has existed for 
many years in Paris, a bureau, expressly constituted for the 
purpose of organising the projects which have been conceived 
with respect to India, by the mighty chief who now sways the 
sceptre of Europe. ‘This. secret board is nominally an 
appendage to the French institute, and aseumes the superin- 
tendance of the department of oriental literature; the chief 
director of the establishment is M. Silvestre de Sacy, than 
whom, a more accomplished orientalist do¢y not exist. His 
numerous writings On subjects connected ws eastern philo- 
logy and pelitics, have obtained him considerable celebrity 
throughout the learned world, and it is to this indefatigable 
scholar that Napoleon has confided the revision of all com- 
munications on the subject of India. 

We have said enough to account for the asterisks under 
which the real author of the present work conceals his name ; 
it would not be at all surprising to us, if some of our readers 
who may have visited Bagdad within these few years, do not 
recognize in our author some supple accommedating French- 
man, who was, perhaps, the accredited agent of the Ease 
lndia Company, and at the same moment, as is usual with his 
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ou ntrymep), the faithful spy. of ‘the gabinet of St. Cloud. 
Such at least are the impressions which the author’s.afiected - 
modesty has made upon ws, and they § are heightened as often 
as we recur to his pagés: oo. 93 

M: Silvestre de’ cme ‘whose namie We has just méntioned, 
is the avowed ' editor “of’ ‘thé work before us, and in a’ well 
written preface, he i in ich his readers, that his ‘aathor comes 
before them with. strong, claims to their confidence. A resi- 
dence of several years, in, the cquatries he hasdescribed, gave 
him ample facilities,fog,the,eomposition of a work like,the 

present; and w sare free to, confess, in common with his 
Naitcr; that he has! Jefe'us! almost nothing to desire as to histo- 
rical or -géog inhi detailst" 

The pachabick, or govétiment of Bagdad, which is 280 
leagues ‘in length,’ from ‘nofth to south; and 2?¢ in breadth, 
from east to west, tas Hever varied much in its-limits on the 
side of Persia’ or’ Tiirkey: : ‘Ate distarite from-the centre of 
the Ottoman empire, it ‘forths;’im- some measure, an indepen- 
dent viceroyalty, whode 'sévéreigi is: isa er by'the Porte, - 
hecause he ts regardéd ‘as anita ‘of advanced ‘sentinel of ‘the. 
Ottoman empire in that quarter! The ‘Turkish ministers are 
at all times fearful of irritating him, becaus¢he could revenge 
their insults in an’ instant, by admitting the Persians, who 
would exult in the’acquisition of his territory, 

The Pacha is‘absolate, and ‘d6es not acknowled e the au- 
thority of the Porte, except when he is treated with mildriess 
and respect : he€ven assumes the title of ‘Khalif, front ‘living 
in the capital which was dnée ‘occupied by 'the ‘Arabian pon- 
tiffs. “Ali, the last person who filled the dignity of Pacha, 
was a Georgian, who was brouglit to Bagdad while an infant, 
and’ old as a slave. ‘ “Fhe celebrated pacha, Soliman, - who 
then reigtied, purchased him, and having found him to possess 
talents, made him his son-in-law and prime minister. After 
Soliman’s death, this: fortunate’ adventurer, partly by intrigue 
arid‘ partty by violence, Overcame all his énemies and pro- 
cured himself to be confirmed by the Porte ‘in the possession 
of the pachalick. Ali proved himself to be a courageous, 
humane prince, with, an upright heart, but he Was not freé 
frdim the cravings ‘of yee and, like all the governois of 
the east, he. way capable of fesortinggo any meatis of grati- — 
fying them.” He madé'war’ upon’ Persia repeatedly, and took 
arms with success ‘against: the Wahabis, a new sect of Arabs, 
who daily menace the government of Bagdad, and who have 
even succeeded in conquering that part of it which’ adjoins El 
Katif,‘on the Persian gulf! «He was equally successful against 
the Yezidis; another predatofy’sect of Mahometans, and fell 
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a victim to a conspiraty wher ott the potit of renewing the 
war against Persia, pa SNL te SRS 


‘ The city of Bagdad,’ as our author.informs uz, ‘ is greatly 
fallen from its former splendour. This ancient capital of the 
once celebrated and floyrishing empire of the Arabs, where 36 
successive Khalifs filled the throne, and where the leaves of the 
Koran were so often stained with the blood of its famatic be- 
lievers. This famous city which, sinte the fall of its last sove- 
reign, has been’successively taid waste by the ‘l'artars, the. Per- 
sians, and the Turks, is now bit the shadow of what it was.’ 


Our author asserts, that the population of. Bagdad does not 
exceed 100,000 souls, although. the inhabitants themselves 
reckon it at 300,000. It ig composed of Schiites atid of 
Sunnites, which are the two great sects of the Mahometan 
religion. ‘The Sunnites are the most powerful, because the 
Turks who govern. in the pachalick, are of their sect; but 
the Schiites, who are Persiays, are the most numerous, and 
engross almost the whole.-of the commerce of Bagdad. 

The second city of this pachalick, in point.of consequence, 
is Bassora, which is situated on one of the branches. of the 
Schatt el Arab, or River of the Arabs, formed by the junction 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. _ Bassora is a rich commercial 
city, the well known entrepdt of the trade of Persia. and India, 
aut the station of a British consul. who watches with a jealous 
eye over the political relations of that part of the globe. 
The anonymous author makes a digression, with the view 
of impressing on the French government the necessity of 
having an agent here also. . He describes the English as being 
secretly leagued with the Wahabis, and by these means, they 
are masters of the route from Aleppo to Bassyra, by the 
enert nothing being suffered to pass without an English 
icence. » 

The city of Bassora is im general uubealthy; it, is almost 
wholly built of mud, and as the Wahabis daily threaten its 
destruction, the population diminishes considerably. It does 
not contain more than 45 or 50,000 inhabitants; and the richest 
merchants who once inhabited it, have now retired to. several 
villages to the eastward of the Schatt el Arab. At this.place 
the river flows in all its majesty,-and could float a.40-gun 
frigate: the banks aré"bo delightful and fertile, that the Ma- 
hometans have placed one of their four terrestial paradises on 
this spot. , 

The junction of the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, above- 
mentioned, takes at Korna, twenty leagues,above Bas- 
sora; aud in this place the two atreams scem to spuru at each 
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other, and, ‘ like two rivals,’ our authcr continues in a strain, 
of eastern hyperbole, whom pride and hatred had long sepa- 
rated, they seem to refuge for upwards of a league, to intermix, 
although compelled by nature to flow in the same bed” 

The inhabitants ascend the Euphrates from Korna to Hilla, 
which is the route most frequented between Bassora and 
Bagdad. The Tigris is also navigable from Bagdad to Kortia, 
but the rapidity of the current renders the navigation difficult. 
In this district, all the ground lying between the two rivers, 
is intercepted by imaumerable canals, which fertilize the soil 
to such a degree, that the grain grows almost spontaneously. 
The whole of this region is occupied by two Arab tribes, the 
Kezails and the Beni-Lams, who provide the corn and animal 
food necessary for the subsistence of the inhabitants of Bag- 
dad and Bassora. - 


‘ The ground is so fertile here,’ our author informs us, ¢ that 
the ricé produces a most extraordinary return, A single grain 
yields six or seven stalks, and each stalk bears 50 grains. The 
sowing commences in January and February, but the harvest 
does not take place at the same time with respect to every kind 
of grain; the barley ripens in June, the wheat and mace ia July, 
and the rice in August,’ a 


When these two tribes revolt, which frequently happens, 2 
famine is experienced at Bagdad, and the pacha has consider- 
able difficulty in keeping terms with them. 

Hilla is near the ruins of the ancient Babylon, but the re- 
mains of this celebrated city do not furnish any idea of its 
former splendour. They consist of heaps of rubbish only, 
so that we may now say of Babylon what Lucan said of Troy, 
‘etiam periére ruin@. * 

The author remarks, that 
‘these heaps of rubbish, which bear the stamp of the highest 
antiquity, are interesting to the curious, merely from the ideas 
attached té them. fara ha nothing imposing in their appear- 
anve, like the ruins of Palmyra, Balbec, and Persepolis, among 
which we cannot take a single step, without stumbling upon mag- 
nificent monuments of sculpture and arohitecture. The ruins of 
Babylon, on the contrary, consist of rude heapa of earth, which 
inspire rather sadness and horror, than admiration and pleasure, - 
Several celebrated travellers have, therefore, been of opinion, 
that these ruins were not a sufficient proof of the situation of this 
celebrated capital, but we may observe, that it has been the fate 
of all the ancient cities which were built of bricka dried in the 
sun, to be known only in the annals of history, while ao imposin 
vestige of their former splendour is left to mark with ¢ertainty 
the place which they — ‘ 
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‘ However this may be, the ruins of Babylon have become, 
in some measure, a kind of subsistence for the Arabs: ‘by con- 
tinually digging in the ground, they frequently find medals of 
bronze, silver and even gold, besides other objects of value, such 
as vases, idols of metal, utensils, gems, &c.: they know also how 
to turn to.account the Babylonian bricks, which they carry in 
boats to Bagdad, where they sell them to strangers to considerable 
advantage.’ 

The author afterwards remarks, that if an European govern- 
ment wished to obtain the formal consent of the Porte to dig 
for antiquities in the environs of Hilla, the expence would 
speedily be repaid by the interesting and curious discoveries 
likely to be made. 

In “the environs of the ruins of Babylon, are those of 
Coufa, a city celebrated in the annals of Islamism; and a 
little way farther on, are the villages of Imam-Ali and Imam- 
Husséin, places celebrated by the pilgrimages of the Persians, 
beeause they contain the tombs of the son-in-law and grand- 
son of the prophet. But the village of Imam-Hassein was 
pillaged and barbarously laid in ashes in 1801 by the Wahabis, 
who carried off all the treasures, after having massacred the 
inhabitants. On the Tigris, below Bagdad, are the ruins of 
the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, at present called e/ 
Madain, i. e. the Cities, in one of which are still to be seen 
the remains of a building, supposed to have been erected by 
the great Nouschirwan, who, as the author informs us, is 
celebrated in the Gulistan of the Persian writer Sadi. M. 
Sacy, however, learnedly observes in a note, that the prince 
mentioned by Sadi, at least if the text of the Gulistan is to 
be literally followed, is Feridoun, a king of Persia of the 
dynasty of the Pischdadis. We think we have met witha 
drawing of this monument in a late juurney overland from 
India by an English traveller. 

In the heart of the Pachalick of Bagdad, there is another 

achalick, which is nevertheless independent of it, and is 
called Moussol. It is rather surprising to meet with such a 
distribution in the governments of the Ottoman empire; but 
the Porte, conscious of its imbecility, voluntarily permits this 
awkward arrangement for the sake of having a sentinel near 
a powerfut governor, who, from his distant position, might 
frequently be inclined to throw off the yoke. The Turkish 
cabinet lately made the dignity of Pacha of Moussol heredi- 
tary in the reigning family, in order to secure their allegiance ; 
but the insiguificance of their territory, and its situation in the 
midst of the states of a far more powerful neighbour, places © 
its pachas in such a degree of dependence, that they court the - 
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good offices of so formidable a potentate by assiduous homage, 
and by furnishing him with troops and subsidies when he goes 
to war. The government in question includes the city of 
Moussol and a great part of Mesopotamia. 

Moussol, which is about 106 leagues distant from Bagdad, 
is situated on the western bank of the Tigris. This city is‘not 
near so large as Bagdad, but it is nearly as populous: it is 
defended by a wretched wall, with a ditch now filled up, and 
about a dozen pieces of old cannon, the only use now made of 
which is to observe certain civil and religious ceremonies. It 
resisted, however, the army of Nadir Schah, who twice 
besieged it in vain. Most of the buildings are stone, and 
the inhabitants, among whom are about 5000 Christians, 
are active, industrious, and attached to commerce. - They 
follow several useful branches of manufacture, such as dyeing, 
calico printing, tanning, stone-cutting, &c. It is from- this 
city that the cotton goods, called mus/ins, derive their name. 
The surrounding country is beautiful and highly cultivated, 
and gives the appellation of verdant to Moussol. This being 
a halting place for the caravans, the pacha is obliged-to_keep 
in pay a great number of troops to secure the travellers from 
molestation on the part of the various Arab. tribes, which 
swarm in these districts. : 

The present pacha of Moussol, without being either in- 
human or oppressive, nevertheless uses a considerable degree 
of severity towards the inhabitants of his pachalick, for 
their mutinous character causes frequent disturbances in the 
country. “His revenues are moderate, in comparison with 
those of the pacha of Bagdad; but as he is economical and 
prudent, he knows how to regulate his expenditure by his 
income, and manages his financial concerns with great saga- 
city. The tribe of the’ Yezidis are within his jurisdiction, 
and he is frequently called upon-to repress their irregularities, 
This tribe inhabits the mountain of Szngiar, which is in the 
midst of Mesopotamia, and we shall have occasioti to alltide 
to them presently. Facing Moussol, on the opposite side of 
the Tigris, was the ancient Nineveh, of which some ruins are 
still to be seen, and on the site of Which the ‘Turks pay adora- 
tion to a tomb which they call thé ‘Tomb of Jonas. “  — 

The Dominicans have ‘been lotg established at Moussol, 
under the pretext of — méditine. Here théy keep up _ 
the character of Christians, and’ on account of their oe 
volent offices, enjoy such a high degree of public consideration, 
that the Turks regard their convent as an inviolable asyium. 

Our anonymons author gives some details on the manners 
of the Arabs, in which we find nothing new, and ‘furnishes ‘us - 
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with a list of the various Arab tribes which compose the 
Pachalick of Bagdad, but which, as his editor assures us, 
isnot correct. The account which he gives at this part of 
his work of the commerce of Bagdad, Bestorii: and om 
has been frequently anticipated by English travellers, and has 
been rendered familiar to every reader in this country. 

We come now to the most original and perhaps the most 
interesting parts of the work. ‘These are the descriptions of’ 
the Wahabis and the Yezidis, two powerful and numerous 
tribes of Arabs, whose existence was perhaps formerly un- 
known to most European readers. The Wahabis have for 
several years waged a successful war of liberty and independ- 
ence against the despotism of the Turks, and have now, if 
we may believe the foreign journals, erected themselves into 
an independent state. Their history has, therefore, excited 
considerable interest, and it is gratifying to be enabled to pre- 
sent a sketch of it to our readers, taken from by far the best 
account of them. ‘ 

The author informs us, that the Wahabis are the remains 
of the Karmathians, a tribe of Arabs, who inhabited the 
southern shores of the Persian Gulph, and who, $00 years 
after the establishment of Mahometism, attempted to over- 
turn it. "These Karmathians being afterwards dispersed, gave 
rise to the various nations or sects called Batenians, Druzes, 
Nozairiens, Mutualis, and Assassins. It should seem, how- 
ever, that part of the Karmathians remained in their native 
country, and from them originated the sect now called 
Wahabis, from one of their chiefs, Abd-el-Wahab. 

Tt is only 50 years since the Wahabis were first known as a 
distinct people. Formerly, they were a part of the small 
tribe of Iregedi Arabs, but a Scheik of the name of .Ma- 
homet, son of the above Abd-el-Wahab, being ambitious to 
become a prophet, suddenly assumed a tone of authority 
which generally subjugates vulgar minds, snsceptible of enthu- 
siasm, and unitiig boldness to the art of persuasion, he suc- * 
ceeded in establishing his new doctrines. He preached pure 
deism, and refysed the honours of.a prophet to Mahomet, 
regarding him only as a just and virtuous man, who deserved 
from his piety to be favoured .of the deity, aud appointed 
executor of the divine decrees. He admits the Koran, how- 
‘ever, as a hook written in Heaven by the hands of the angels, 
and this book was always the base of his creed; but he rejected 
all the traditions with which the Mussulimen accompaby it, 
commenting on it himself in his own way, and thus becoming 
rather the reformer of Mabometism, than -the fouuder of a 
new creed, — 
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In order to strengthen his doctrines, he assotiated in his 
belief Ebu-Sehowel,. Prince,of Dreyeb, and El-Ahsa,, an 
ambitious man, like himself, desirous of power, The latter 
saw liv the projects of. the refotiner a prétext for attacking all 
the tribes who would not adopt the néw dogmas, and thus 
found'means to increasé ‘his own power. He received Ma- 
homet With great kindness, atid promised to do every thing he 
could to propagate the new doctrines. Raising an army, 
therefore, he fell suddenly upon ‘the petty tribes adjoining, 
atid forced them to acknowledge thé new tenets, Contrary 
to the ancient tisage of the Arabs; which prchibits individuals 
of one tribe froiii contracting marriages with those of another, 
he confoutided’ them with each other, and-formed out of 
them a disfinct'tfation, Which became formidable to all around 
them. He'téok a tenth from all the tribes whom he con- 
queéred, not only in flocks and provisions, but also in the male 
a thus acquired an immense army. At his 
death, he subjugated all the people of the desert, from 
the’ Persian Gulph to Aleppo afd Damascus, aud his power 
_ extended to The shores of the Red Sea. ™ ' 

Abd - Elezis, his son, not less politic nor less ambitious, 
and evén nrere criél than his father, knew how to profit by 
his conquests; and increased them. If any tribe refused 
submission, he immediately ordered every person to be put 
to the sword, with the exception of the women, who, as our 
author informs us, have been always highly respected by the 
Wahabis. His motto was like Mahomet’s, Believe or Die; 
and when he arrived in the territory of any tribe which he 
wished to conquer, he sent to the scheik or chief, a letter 
to the following tenor: ili 


‘ Abd Elazis to the tribe of greeting: God ordains that 
you should believe in the.Koran, as 1 bave explained it: be not 
of the number of the infidels, who have perverted the sacred text, 
and who give a companion to the sole creator and sovereign of 
all things. Yield to my intreaties, and be converted, or expect 
to perish by the avenging sword whi¢éh Heaven has put into my 
bands to exterminate the idolatrous.’ 


This authoritative summons, backed by a numerous army,. 
seldom failed to produce the desived effect. ' 

Qu the other hand, the scheik Mahomet, in order to: 
encourage his troops, told them, that 


‘the most high God fights with. you: he means to destroy all 
those who despise the belief which he bas taught you, conform. 
then to his commandments ; you will find un earthly recompence 
for your fatigues in the booty which your arms -shall' acqnire,. 
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and on high you‘ wili’ find eternal! rs jo¥iments, ‘which your, 
ferveur and your exploits itt thecautelbfs lati i Have prepared.” 


»- Yleventd ot Me oO Fidiss 
By such, itic« atives, ie ahomet £ formed, an army of raritha- 
siasts, who braved dahgers and, death ;with a courage more 
than human, and who, ae a; “mortal wound as -;f zeal. 
blessing, since they imagined at | it ppetened the foment - 
their eterna} felicity. tials 

Abd- Elazis. foriied in, this manner ‘an army which. wads 
said to amiounl.to a hupdred or a hundred and twenty thon- 
sand men, with which he. attacked states far.moge’ powerful. 
tuan any collection of Arab tubes. ,.He,stripped the- Pacha 
of Bagdad of what he possessed on the sguth.bank of the 
Persian Gulph; on the side df El-Katif ;..and, she; Wahabis 
still daily threaten the city of Bassora, which must. fall aneasy 
prey to them, as the soldiers who garrison it have been mostly, 
converted to Wahabism. 

The Turks being thus menaced in their mosiliiiebie pos- 
sessions, took the field against the Wahabis.,in ,1801,: and 
Suleiman, Pacha of Bagdad, was ordered to aftack them in 
person. This officer collected as many troops as he jconld, 
of which he gave the command to his Kiaya, or Secretary 
Ali,, who afterwards succeeded him. Ali, with an ill pro- 
vided army, marched 90 leagues in less than two mouths, 
to attack the Wahabis in-the heart of their country, and he 
might have carried desolation and terror among them, if he 
had been willing, but having been betrayed, as it is said, by 
an Arab chief, or rather having received money from Abd- 
Elazis, he returned to Bagdad without having done any thing. 

An expedition like this only encouraged the Wahabis. 
Abd-Elazis presefted himself with 15,000 men, before the 
city of Imam-Hussein, without being expected. This place, 
which had become rich in consequence of the“piety of the 
Schiites, of which it is one of the principal pilgrimage 
stations, and by tlie liberality of the kings of Persia, who 
had lavished their munificence upon it, was pillaged by the 
Wahabis, who ravaged it with fire and sword. The cruelties 
which they exercised in this place, were unheard of, and in 
this instance they seem not to have adhered to their accus-~ 
tomed humuniiy; for women, old men, and children, perished 
indiscrimiuately under the sword, and according to our author, 
the wombs: of mothers were ripped up and their infant bur- 
dens often cut to pieces before the unhappy victims closed 
their eyes in death. ‘The pillage lasted two days and two 
nights, and the Wahabis carried off two hundred camel loads 
of booty, 
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The news of this disaster spread consternation in Bagdad 
and the court of. Persia loudly complained, both of he 
conduct of the Wahabis and of the reprehensible forbearatce 
of Aly- Kiaya, in his expedition against them. The Persians 
even threatened to send an army against them, but the Pacha 
of Bagdad knew how to, appease the King of Persia, tind 
nothing more was thought of than to put out of the way 
every thing that was exposed to the ravages of this barbarous 
sect. In the meantime, the terror which this sanguinary 
expedition had inspired among the inhabitants of the desert, 
did not serve. a little to increase the conquests of the Wahabis. 

‘Abd-Elazis profited by this disposition of the surrounding 
tribes, and in 1803 marched 100,000° Wahabis under his sou 
Schoud, against the city of Mecca, which the Musstilmen 
call the Holy City, and the possession of which is the first 
and most sacred title of the Grand Seignior. He thought 
that if he could seize upon Mecca, and retain it, he would 
‘acquire in the eyes of the Turks the character of a divine 
legate. The giand seignior is the natural born protector of 
the cities of Mecca and ’ Medina, but their government is con- 
fided to scherifs or princés born in the country. The. scherif- 
. dom of Mecca was then contested by two brothers, whose 
disputes’ Abd-Elazis contrived to foment, and thus obtained 
possession of the city for himself. 

During this period, Abdallah Pacha, Governor of Da- 
mascus, who conducted the caravan which goes every year 
from that city to Mecca, being on his usual journey, was 
informed of what was passing, and communicated his infor- 
mation to the Porte.’ Nevertheless he continued his route, 
and when he was a short distance from Mecca, he wrote to 
Schoud, to know what were his intentions. The latter replied, 
that he was not come to fight the Turks, that the caravan 
might enter freely into Mecca, on condition, however, of 
not remaining more than three days, and assured him that he 
would be answerable for the safety of the pilgrims himself. 
The Pacha of Damascus, like a prudent general, did not 
interfere with any thing but what belonged to his caravan, ‘and: 
left Mecca punctually -at the time fixed, taking his way for 
Medina. Schoud instantly seized upon Mecca, which having 
made no resistance, experienced none of the atrocities which 
generally signalize the conquests of the Wahabis. Schoud, 
according to the principles of his sect, merely demolishing 
all the sacred mausoleums erected within or around the Cada, 
or sacred temple, and the shops and warehouses which were 
constructed near it, carrying off the rich golden tissue which 
fovered the tomb of Abraham, and appropriating to himself 
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ali the objects of luxury and valuable effects which the city 

contained. He respected the sacred building itself, however, 

founding that ‘respect upon the text of the Koran, which 

regards it as the most ancient temple which the hand of man 
raised to the Creator. : 

Krom Mecca, Schoud marched towards the city of Dgedda, 
into which the scherif whom he had displaced, had thrown 
himself. Besides this, Dgedda was defended by an Ottoman 
pacha, and as it was well fortified and had a good garrison, 
the Wahabis failed in their attempts to take it. Schoud 
thought to console himself for this defeat, by attacking 
Medina, but he was not more fortunate, and the garrison 
which he had left at Mecca, having been driven out by the 
Turks, he was obliged to retire to his own country. He 
arrived just in time to witness the assassination of his father, 
who was killed on the 13th of November of that year by a 
fanatic, whe became a Wahabite as a cloak to his revenge. 
The assassin had lost his three sons in the massacre at Imam- 
Hussein, and thought to revenge himself upon its author, by 

ignarding Abd-Elazis at a moment when he least expected 
xt. The assassin was burned alive. 

These various checks did not cool the ardour of the 
Wahabis. Schoud succeeded his futher, ‘and the scheik, 
Mohammed, who was dead, had been succeeded by his son, 
Hussein, although he was blind. Under these two new chiefs, 
the Wahabis made new conquests. In 1804, they drove the 
Imam of Mascat from his states, and having placed his infant 
som in his place, they reigned in his name. ‘The father retired 
to Bagdad, where he asked assistance from Ali Pacha, who 
promised to aid him powerfully. Ali in fact raised a great 
army for the purpose of again taking the field against the 
Wahabis. He set out from Bagdad on the'1$th of November, 
1804, exactly a, year after the assassination of Abd-Elazis, 
and encamped nesr Imam-Ali, but whether he received dis- 
couraging intelligence from the Imam of Mascat, who had 
returned into his principality in order to attack the Wahahis, 
or thought himself too weak to meet these formidable enemies, 
he contented himself with protecting his pachalick on the 
side of the desert, and re-entered Bagdad in the middle 
ef 1805. 

The Wahabis having thus enlarged their territories, and 
finding that they were dreaded by their most powerful neigh- 
bours, became more audacious. In the same year, they 
marched against Medina, which they entered and drenched 
in human blood, in ordeg to revenge the checks they had 
experienced there two years before. They destroyed the 
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tomb of the prophet Mahomet, and thence proceeded to 
Mecca, which madeg no resistance, but which nevertheless 
experienced the barbagities of these reformers, who put to - 
the sword all who did not embrace their doctrines, ; 
destroyed al! the public: buildings’ of this celebrated city, 
killed the ministers of religion, razed the mosques and left 
the Cuba only standing in the midst of the ruins of all the 
monuwents which surrounded it. From Mecca they pro- 
ceeded to Deedda, where they repeated the same scenes of » 
horror. Tinally, they no longer hesitated to attack the cura- 
van of pilgrims coming from Damascus, which they pillaged 
of the sacred coffer, containing the rich presents of the grand 
seiguior. 

After such events they no longer kept terms with the 
Turks. In the same year a numerous body of their froop 
marched towards Zsber, Bassora, and Imam-Ali. ‘They ap- 
peared before the latter place on the 27th of April, and they 
would have carried it by assault, but for the imprudence of 
their chiefs, who made an harangue to them, while he ought 
tohave led them onto action. Driven from this city they 
threw themselves upon Semawhat, where they were not more 
successful, and then returned to their own country: in 1807 
they again surprized and pillaged the caravan on its Way to 
Mecca ; they thet directed their steps towards the Eaphrates, 
in order to intercept the caravans of the desert, and fell upon 
the unfortunate city of Ava, in which they renewed the scenes 
of horror which had taken place five years before in [mam- 
Hussein. In 1808 they advanced on the road towards Bas- 
sora, which, after some adverse fortune, they succeeded in 
capturing. ' . 

The author concludes his natrative by hazarding the con- 
jecture that the Wahabis will one day erect a soyereignty in 
Asia, which wll rival, if not overturn, the Ottoman empire, 
and perhaps carry their victorious arms to India or Europe. 
‘That they may succeed against the imbecile native powers of 
Tndia, if led into the field by European leaders, there can be 
little doubt, but it is highly absurd to suppose that they could - 
make any impression on modern Europe while “the present — 
military system exists. | 

An account of another singular tribe of Arabs closes this 
part of the volume. This has been subjoined by M. de 
Sacy, and he confesses that he has partly taken it from aa 
Italian work published at Berlin in 1807, and entitled Viaggi 

-e opuscoli diversi di Dominico Sestini, The account in 
question is not from the pen of Sestini himself however, but 
was given him by father Garzoui, a Dominican friar, settled 
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at Moussol. The sect of the Yezidis is more numerous 
than is generally believed. Several travellers have only men- 
tioned those who inhabit the mountain of Singiar in the mid- 
dle of Mesopotamia; but there are several other tribes to the 
eastward of the Tigris, and it is in this last district that 
their grand place of assembling is near the tomb of one of 
their ancient scheiks. Their tribes are scattered through the 
districts of Diarbekir, Gezireh, Amadia, and Gioulamerk ; 
but the most considerable is in the mountain of Singiar on 
the frontier of ‘the pachalicks of Moussol and Bagdad. 

These people, who are descended from the Kurdi, and who 
speak ihe same language, take their name from a scheik who 
was called Yezid, the founder of their religion, and the de- 
claréd enemy of the family of Ali. 


‘The doctrine which they profess,’ says the author, ‘is a 
mixture of Manicheism, Mahometism, and the creed of the 
ancient Persians. It is preserved among them by tradition, and 
transmitted from father to son without the help of any book, for 
they are prohibited from learning to read and write. This want 
of books without doubt is the reason that the Mahometan his- 
torians speak in a scornful manner of this sect, and designate 
them asa people addicted to blasphemy, cruel, barbarous, ac- 
cursed of God, and infidels to the religion of the prophet. In 
consequence of this, no certain idea can be procured relative to 
the creed of the Yezidis, except what can be acquired from ac- 
tual observation. 


The Yezidis hold it as a first principle to secure the friend- 
ship of the devil, whom tliey deScribe equally with mankind 
as the creature of the sovereign being, and who may one day 
be received into favour with God. “They say that the Deity 
ordains things, but entrusts the execution of his erders to 


subordinate ‘beings. Thus they conceive that the most holy 


personages have been possessed of the devil, not even ex- 
cepting Moses, Jesus Christ, and Mahomet, and in the 
latter they assert that this demon was most strangely mani- 
fested. According to this opinion, they respect this malevo- 
lent being, and they even avoid pronouncing his name; and 
if any person should happen to curse the devil in their pre- 


. sence, he would run the risk of being mal-treated, or even put 


to death. ‘They also pay a certain kind of adoration to the 
sun, but this act is always concealed from view, so that.no 
person 7 of the pale of their creed can describe it. 
They have neither fastings nor prayers, and as a justifica- 
tion for the omission of these acts of devotion, they say that 
the scheik Yezid has. made satisfaction for them to the end 
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of thé world. They visit the christian converts, however, in 
their neighbourhood, when they are sick, and even make of- 
ferings to them, but they ‘never enter the mosques of the 
Turks. They hold an assembly on the 10th of the moon of 
August, every year, near the tomb of one of their scheiks in 
Amadia. They proceed to the place in troops from:all 
~ quarters, with their wives; and the roads are not safe at this 
a. for they rob and. murder every person they meet. 
is assembly lasts a day and a night, and it is.said that. after 
having eaten and drunk heartily, they extinguish the lights, and 
no person speaks .a word until day-break, when the whole 
begin to retire. > 

The chief of their religion at present is the Scheik, who 
governs the tribe in Amadia. This chief has one under him, 
who has almost as much power as himself, and who once 
under the pretext of an inspiration from the devil, succeeded 

‘in-entirely changing one of the most ancient customs of the 
nation. The Yezidis are bitter enemies to the Turks, whom 
they kill, whenever they can, with impunity ; and the pacha of 
Amadia, who is a Kurdis Tartar, always keeps aw executioner 
of the Yezidi tribe, on account of the pleasure they feel in 
shedding Ottoman blood. ; 

The Yezidis are described as brave and good soldiers, arid 
the pachas employ them willingly in their armies, but they 
are cruel and dishonest to an excess. They use match‘lock. 
guns with pikes. ‘The most noble of these tribes’ is the 
Amadian, but the most numerous inhabits the Singiar moun 
tain. This last tribe is divided into two parts, governed’ by 
two chiefs, and can bring into the field more than 6000 fuzi- 
leers, without wanting cavalry armed with lances. They are 
always at war with the Arabs who inhabit Mesopotamia-and 
the Pachas of Bagdad, and Moussol have frequently tried to 
subdue them without success. 

A curious collection of Persian poetry closes the volume. 
This consists of translations by the anonymous author, from 
living poets, and among these we found some odes and songs 
by ‘no less a personage ‘than the present king of: Persia. 
These were presented by his majesty to General -Gardanne, 
the French ambassador, by whom they were givew to our 
author, We cannot say any thing in their’praise. 


—_ 
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Att. VI.— Histoire du Feld-Marshal Souvafof. 


The Life of Field Marshal Suwarrow, connected with the 
History of hit own Time; with Considerations on the 
principal political and military Events in which he was 
engaged in the Eighteenth Century. By L.M.P. de 
Laverne, formerly Officer of Dragoons. Paris, 1809. 
London, Dulan, 8vo. 


THE life of Suwarrow forms a brilliant period in the mi- : 
litary annals of Russia. His successes were constant and 
uniform, and he experienced no reverses. Fortune, which 
seems to delight in a capricious volatility, favoured him in the 
field with more than her usual constancy, though in the calmer 
period of his life, she seems to have tormented him hy the 
mtrigues of his enemies in the cabinet. His glory did not’ 


escape the polluted breath of detraction. Detraction indeed 


seems often to be the price, which glory has to pay for its 
splendid superiority. 

The genius of Suwarrow was admirably adapted to the 
troops over which he was placed. His manners and his 
sentiments had not received that high degree of culture and 
polish, which would have retidered it disgusting to command 
an army, which was hardly raised a degree above the tank of 
barbarians, and to associate with officers who were very im- 
perfectly civilized. The native sagacity, the coarse enthu- 
siaym, and the accommodating temper of Suwarrow, fitted 
him to make the best use of the ignorance, the superstition, 
and the ferocity of his soldiers; and by the ascendant which 
he nequired to form them into-qualities, which rendered them 
tertible to their enemies, and seemed to chain victory to the 
banners under which they fought. Siiwarrow, though he 
appeared at first view under the control of a mind, which did 
not stay to methodize its couceptions, and to act with deli- 
beration and foresight, made war upon a system; yet it. was a 
system of his own, but accommodated with singular felicity, 
to the circumstances: in which. be was placed, and to the 
troops which he led into the field. 

Suwarrow was born in Livonia in 1730, of an ancient and 
noble family. His grandfather, after the. Swedes had ceded 
Livonia to Peter the Great, entered inte the service of that 
monarch. His father, Bazil, was employed in several nego- 
ciations by the Russian government. Young Suwarrow was 
first destined to some civil occupation; but he soon showed 
a decided propensity for a military life. This inclination was 
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strengthened by the historical works which were recom- 
mended to his. perusal. He saw only models of imitation in 
the heroes of ancient and tnodern times. But Charles Xbb. 
is Said to have become ata very early period, the object of 
his enthusiastic admiration; and the character of Suwarrow 
_ will be found to offer many points of resemblance to that of 
the Swedish hero. © . : 
Suwarrow rose from the rank of a private iw a regiment 
of guards; and it was not till 1749, at the age of nineteen, 
that he became a subaltera. ‘Though his promotiow was thus 
retarded, yet the practical acquaintance which he aequired>of 
the state, the habits and sentiments of the conrmon soldier, 
may probably have contributed to develop those qualities 
which enabled: him, in@ subsequent period, to acquire the 
love and the contidence of his troops, and to inspire them 
with that enthusiasm of obedience, which he always étpe+ 
rienced, and to which he:was so much indebted for hw 
success. . 
Ia 1757 Suwarrow had been gradually advanced to the 
yank of lieutenant-colonel. -He was‘then sent to take a:paré 
in what is catted'the’seven years war. Iw this contest Prussia 
had to contend against three of the most powerful states ia 
Europe, eachvof which seemed sufficiently powerful to crest 
her to atoms; but the coalition which was -mtended 60 ag- 
grandize their mutual strength, only served to weakew it by 
dividing their imterest. The annihilation of the house of 
Brandenburgh, though contrary to the real interest botly of 
Russia and of France, to each of whom she was a berrier 
against the ambition of both, seemed to have been deter- 
mined, and to be approaching, but it was prevented by the 
genius of one man, such as nature scems, at times, to delight 
m oppésing to the combined courage and ability of whole 
nations. Aastria had a more direct interest thaw either. 
France or Russia, in the extinction of the court of Berta, 
as Frederic, who merited the name of Great, by aniting the 
protestant powers of Germasy under his banners, seemed ea. 
pable of defeating the long-cherished wish of the ambitious 
house of Lorraine, to annex. the different states of Gérummny 
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to her hereditary dominions. 

We shall not detail the:couduact of Suwarrow in the seven 
years: war, in which fortunately perhaps-for the Prussian 
mouarch, he bad only a subordmate command. | The Russian 
army was under the orders of Field-Marshal Soltikef. ‘This 
army, which afterwards Became under the auspices of Su- 
watrow,; so rapid and energetic in its movements, wae at 


this period very tardy in its pace, and sluggisty in its ‘operation; 
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But in these campaigns, Suwarrow enjoyed a school for in- 
struction in observing the conduct of Frederic, and in con. 
templating the great results of liis vigour and bis prom ptitude 
These lessons do not appear to have been thrown away upon 
Suwarrow. 

The battle of Kunersdorf in 1759, was the first in which 
Suwarrow was present ; when the skilful maneuvres and en- 
lightened heroism of the Prussian monarch and his troops, 
were defeated by the torpid fearlessness and insensate courage 
of soldiers, who were but very imperfectly instructed in what 
is called the art of war. If Marshal Soltikoff had followed-up 
the brilliant victory, which he obtained on this occasion, with 
the vigorous alacrity which Suwarrow displayed in his cam- 
paigns against the Ottomans and the French, the Prussian 
monarch would probably have ‘been lost without resource, 
In 1760 Suwarrow was present at the spoliation of Berlin, 
when the Prussian monarch, who was obliged to concentrate 
his troops, and had not sufficient force to make head at once 
against all his enemies, was compelled to abandon his capital 
to an irruption.of barbarians, who destroyed with indiscrimi- 
nate ravage the establishments, which his taste and his genius, 
seconded by a wise economy, had erected for the benefit of his 
states and the embellishment of his residence. 

After the destruction of Peter IL1. in 1762, Suwarrow 
received the commission of colonel, and was appointed to the 
command of the regiment of Astrachan, which! was then 
quartered at Petersburg. Catharine was scarcely seated on 
the throne, when she began to intermeddle in the aftairs of 
Poland ; and she had not Jong to seek for pretexts in the dis- 
tractions of that unfortunate country. On the death of 
Frederic Augustus Il. in 1763, she procured the election of 
her favourite and lover to the crown, in opposition to the 
wishes of the majority of the nation. In Poniatowski, Ca- 
tharine undoubtediy expected to find a ready instrument for 
the execution of her ulterior designs on the independence of 
the Poles. A Russian army was marched into Poland. A 
confederation of Polish nobles and gentlemen was hastily 
formed to deliver their country from the foreign yoke with 
which it was threatened. At this epoch Suwarrow, raised to 
the rank of brigadier, was sent into Poland, where he served 
under the Count Weymarn. In ‘1771, he -had to oppose 
Dumouriez, whom the French government had sent: into 
Poland with some other officers to assist in organizing and 
disciplining the forces of the confederates. Suwarrow by the 
astonishing rapidity of his movements overcame those forces 
in detail ; he seemed to pass with the velocity and the ferce 
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of lightning through the different provinces where the Polish 
patriots were assembled. After he had once defeated his 
enemy, he never gave him time to recover from the blow ; 
but pursued him till he was rendered incapable of farther 
hostility or resistance. ' ' 

The vigilance and energy of Dumourier were surpassed by 
those of Suwarrow. The French general, after sustaining 
successive defeats, was obliged to retire with the remnant of 
the forces which he could collect under the cannon of the 
fortress of Landscron, in the palatinate, and placed on a 
summit of the Carpathian mountains, which commands the 
plain. Suwarrow resolved to attack him in this ‘formidable 
position, ‘This was one of those military efforts in which 
sticcess seems ensured by the mere intrepidity of the attempt. 
Dumonurier was driven from his entrenchments, and forced to 
fly with a small body of French cavalry. In the space of 
seventeen days after the battle of Landscron, Suwarrow tra- 
versed a space of one hundred leagues, in a country intersected 
with forests and morasses, and never remained forty-eight 
hours without fighting. In 1772, the forces of the confede- 
rates were entirely subdued, and Prussia and Austria, in an 
evil hour for themselves and for Europe, but seduced by a 
narrow and selfish policy, consented to cooperate with Russia 
in the first partition of Poland. ‘They thus exhibited to the 
world an example of outraging the rights of nations, which 
revolutionary France has since followed to such a tremendous 
extent, and the consequences of which have reacted with 
such a dreadful retribution on the courts of Vienna and of 
Berlin. | 

Suwarrow returned to Petersburg to enjoy the brilliant re» 
putation which he had acquired, and to receive the honours 
which his military services had merited, and which Catharine 
knew so well and so appropriately to bestow. In 1773 
Suwarrow departed from Petersburg to take part in the war 
against the Turks. He had the command of a considerable 
detachment; he particularly distinguished himself by the 
attack aud capture of the important post of Tourtourskai, 
which the Turks occupied on the right bank of the Danube, 
where he burned the flotilla of the enemy, and the magazines 
which they had collected in the town. After the departure 
of the Russians, the Turks again occupied this post with 
fresh troops and strengthened the fortifications. Suwarrow 
fesolved again’to drive the enemy from this position. He 
crossed the Danube; the Turks defended their entrenchments 
‘with the utmost obstinacy ; they disputed every inch of ground, 
and the eonflict was most sanguinary. The Russians were at 

Arp, Vol. 21. K 
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last victorious, and the whole Turkish camp fell into theia 
hands. In the following year, }774, Suwarrow was raised to 
the rank of lieutenant general. Peace was re-established 
between the Russians and ‘Turks in the same year. 

The rebellion of the famous Cosack Pugatchef next af- 
forded Suwarrow an opportunity of exerting bis military ta- 
ents. This rebellion had, at one period, assumed a most 
formidable appearance. Pugatchef had advanced imto the 
heart of Russia, and threatened Moscow. Numerous and 
bloody conflicts were necessary to reduce the mass of insur- 
gents. The unfortunate chief, who had been compelled to 
#wim over the Volza, was betrayed in his adversity by three- 
of kis most confidential friends, and delivered up to the Rus- 
sians. Pugatchef was executed at Moscow. 

In 1775 Suwarrow, then at the age of forty-five, married 
Barba-lvanovna, the daughter of prince [van-Prosorouski. 
This event, in point of happiness, is said not to have answered 
his expectation. ~ 

Catharine had forced: the grand seignior to acknowledge 
the independence of the 'Fartars of the “Crimea. ‘This inde~ 
pendence she soon afterwards resolved to convert into sub 
jection to her own sovereign will. Potemkin, who acts such» 
a conspicuous part in the reign of Catharine, is said to have 
regarded the Crimea as the key to the Ottoman empire; and 


he thought that the crown of ae was reserved for 


him, who held in his hands the sceptre of Tauris. Potemkin 
was at once, as the author well remarks, an ordinary and an 
extraordinary man; both great and little, strenuous and indo- 
lent, enterprising and supine, firm and consistent in some of 

‘his projects, irresolute and capricious in others, and uever 
nice nor scrupulous in the choice of means. 

The Tartars in the Crimea were divided into three factions, 
one of which desired the protection of Russia, the other 
that of the Porte, and the third absolute independence om 
either. The reigning khan, Deviet Guerai, was a zealous 
Mahometan. Potemkin conducted his intrigues so as to- 
strengthen the Russian faction, and to weaken the other twa. 
On some frivolous pretext, he ordered a body of Rasskur 
troops to march into the Crimea. Devlet Guerai-was inti- 
midated into flight. A khan, more obsequious to the will of 
the Russian sovereign was substituted in his place. He very 
courteously requests the protection of a Russian army ; and 
Suwarrow was immediately ordered to occupy the Crimea. 
The khan, who was but the shadow of a sovereign, was in- 
duced by a bribe to resign his crown to Catharine, who thus. 
very quietly, but we canuot say very justly, acquired the dor 
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mination of the Crimea, one of the objects of her inordinate 
ambition. 

Suwarrow was afterwards appointed to the command of 
the Kuban, where the inhabitants did not seem patiently to 
endure the Russian yoke. On this occasion he is said to have 
given a grand gala to the hordes of Nogay Tartars. Three 
thousand of these people were present at the first feast, and 
six thousand at the second. For the last entertainment Su- 
warrow provided a hecatomb of oxen, eight hundred sheep, 
and thirty thousand pints of brandy. While the heads of the 
Tartars were heated with this fiery beverage, they set no 
bounds to their devotion to the Russian sovereign, whose 
health they drank with all the enthusiasm of grateful loyalty. 
But the fumes of the intoxicating potion had no sooner eva- 
porated than they repented of their oaths. The transient 
complacency of servitude was succeeded by the spirit of re- 
volt. The insurgent khans retired with their friends to the 
fastnesses of the Caucausus. Ttiey were pursued by Suwar- 
row; but he hardly ever had more difficulties to vanquish 
than on the present occasion, from the peculiar nature of 
the country, which at every step presented innumerable ob- 
atacles. These were at length overcome by the patience of 
the troops, encouraged by the exhilarating example of the 
general. . Suwarrow, according to the practice which he had 
early adopted, and never relinquished, was always ia the midst 
of his soldiers, in those periods of toil, of privation, and 
distress, when ill humour is most apt to arise, and discontent 
to be generated. ‘There was no danger and no want which 
Suwarrow did not share. His fund of pleasantry, and even 
his grotesque buffoonery, which was admirably suited to the 
level of Russian barbarism, counteracted the dissatisfaction 
of his troops. Bui while Suwarrow was jovial and familiar 
with his soldiers, because he knew them to be propense to 

*gaiety, he was more austere and reserved with his officers, 
pecause they were inclined to insubordination. 

In 1786 ‘SSuwarrow obtained the rank of general. In 1787 
the empress made a journey to take possession of her new 
conquest, or rather robbery of the Crimea. Her whole jours 
ney combined the pomp of a triumph, and the luxury of a 
festival. Suwarrow was stationed at Krementschouk, with a 
division of the army, where he was to amuse her during her 
stay, with the maneuvres of his troops. Catharine was highly 
pleased with her entertainment at Krementschouk. She 
made numerous promotions, and distributed her favours, ber 
crosses, her ribbands, and her diamonds, with a liberal hand, 
While others were urging § pay’ claims, or manifesting their 
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avidity for honours or emoluments, Suwarrow stood aloof. 
ife was either satisfied with the favours which he had received, 
or he disdained solicitation, 


‘ And you, general,’ said the empress to him with a smile of 
condescension, is there nothing in which I can oblige you?’ 
* Madame, said the rough and caustic warrior, | have only to 
Fequest your majesty to pay for my lodging.’ 


The disinterestedness of Suwarrow was strikingly contrasted: 
with the rapacity of the courtiers. 

In 1787, the Turks, who penetrated the ulterior designs of 
Russia, and saw that both Catharine and Potemkin were ar- 
dently desiring, and secretly contriving the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, again declared war against their inveterate foe. 
Both the Turks and the Russians made the most vigorous 
preparations, which the ardour of conquest could excite on 
the one side, or the dread of subjugation could prompt on 
the other. Potemkin was generalissimo of the Russian 
forces, and he had under his orders the generals Repnin, Paul 
Potemkin, Suwarrow, Galitzin, Kutusow, Kaminski, and 
others. The Russians were at the same time assisted by a 
large army of Austrians, under the prince of Saxe Cobourg. 
‘The emperor Joseph I]. of busy memory, had had an inter- 
view with Catharine on her journey to the Crimea ;. and: these 
two autocrats agreed to a coalition, which, like many similar 
coalitions, was happily frustrated, for the couquest and the 
partition of the ‘Turkish empire in Europe. | 

Suwarrow gseatly distinguished himself, by his usual ad- 
dress, activity, and zeal, in the prosecution of this war. In 
the campaign of 1789,.the -Turks directed their principal 
efforts against the Austrians. ‘The prince of Cobourg, who 
had made several large detachments from his army, was en- 
camped about twelve miles from Fokshani, with au army of 
only eighteen thousand men, when he was menaced with an 
attack by fifty thousand Turks, one half of whom were ca- 
valry, and who hoped to surround and annihilate him before 
he could receive any reinforcements. In this pressing exi- 
gency, Cobourg wrote to Suwarrow. Suwarrow instantly 
began his march with seven thousand chosen troops, and a few 
light, pieces of artillery, but without any baggage. He tra- 
versed the most difficult mountains and forests, that he might 
deviate as little as possible from the mast direct route; aud 
without stopping at night, he performed an incredible march 
of twenty-four leagues in thirty-four hours. He arrived in 
time to succour Cobourg, and to anticipate the attack of the 
Turks. ‘The camp of the Ottomans was carricd at the point 
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tf the bayonet; a dreadful carnage ensued, and their baggage 
and magazines became the prey of the victors. ‘The emperor 
on this occasion wrote a handsome letter of thanks to Suwar- 
row. I+ was not the remforcement which Snwarrow brought 
so much as his resolute and energetic presence, which saved 
the Austrians and crushed the ‘Turks. 

The battle of Fokshani was fought on the 2ist of July, 
1789. On the !G6th of September following, the Prince of 
Cobourg, against whom the grand vizier was marching with 
an army of 100,000 men, again wrote to request the assist- 
ance of Suwarrow. The answer of Suwarrow was suited to 
his character, ‘ {am coming.’ His march was as rapid as 
usual. His presence inspired the Austrians with as much 
courage as his own troops. ‘The same effect was observed in 
Italy. The Austrian soldier does not want fervor, but the 
mferior officers have neither patriotism nor zeal, and the su- 
perior are too much shackled by the busy influence of the 
cabinet. The army of the grand vizier was defeated at Rim- 
nik with an immense loss of men, baggage, and artillery. On 
this occasion the disproportion of force was very great. ‘The 
Turkish army amounted to one hundred and ten thousand 
amen, while that of the Austrians and Russians united did not 
exceed thirty thousand. This signal victory was appretiated 
‘by the empress as it deserved ; and Suwarrow, by whose mi. 
litary genius it was obtained, was authorized to assume the 
surname of Rymniksi ; and the empress made the ¢ conqueror 
of the grand vizier, a present of a magnificent sword, and of 
a wreath of laurel sparkling with diamonds. He received 
the ‘title of count of the Russian empire, and was invested 
with the military order of St. George, which was far from 
being indiscriminately ‘bestowed, and was not conferred even 
on the favourite Potemkin till after the capture of Oczakow. 

In 1790 the death of Joseph 11. caused a change in tlie 
politics of the Austrian cabinet. Peace was made with the 
‘Turks, and the Russians were left alone to prosecute the war. 
The capture ef Ismael, which happened this year, is one of 
the memorable exploits in the life of Suwwarrow. Potemkin 
had laid siege to Ismael for seven months, without making 
any impréssion on this important fortress. ‘The garrison was 
numerous and well provided with every necessary. - The 
‘Turks, who regarded the place as a main bulwark of their 
empire, were instigated to defend it by every sentiment of 
patriotism, of religion, of honour, and of interest. The 
autumn had already passed; the Russians had hitherto been 
frustrated in every attempt, by the constancy of the Turkish 
gétrison, and were preparing to retire into Winter quarters, 
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when Suwarrow received orders from Potemkin, who was 
revelling like an eastern satrap at Bender, to repair with his 
division to Ismael, and to accomplish the capture, whatever 
it might cost. 

The advanced season of the year did not permit Suwarrow 
to commence a formal siege; and after he had united his 
troops, he made every possible disposition for an immediate 
assault. He familiarised his soldiers with the idea of scaling 
the walls, though they were entire and seemed inaccessibie, 
while they were, at the same time, garrisoned by an army as 
numerous as that of the besiegers. By his familiar inter~ 
course, his coarse pleasantry, and his pointed remarks, Su- 
warrow had put his men in such good humour, had so com- 
pletely acquired their affections and their confidence, and ex- 
alted their courage to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that nothing 
seemed too hazardous for them to attempt, nor too difficult 
to accomplish. 

When Suwarrow had made the necessary preparations for 
effecting his purpose, he summoned the governor on the ninth 
of December, 1790, and on the follawing day to surrender 
the place. To the second summons the governor replied, 
that the waters of the Danube should cease to flow, and the 
sky should tumble to the earth, before he surrendered Ismael 
to the Russians. Suwarrow immediately replied that if the 
pacha did not hang out the white flag on that very day, he 
gave him his word of honour that the place should be taken 
by assault, and the garrison put to the sword. ‘This menace 
the pacha did not deign to answer; but he forgot that it was 
the menace of Suwarrow. 

At five the next morniug the Russian army advanced in six 
columns to the attack. The Turks made no resistance till 
they came within sixty toises of the place, when they com- 
menced a terrible discharge of case shot, which did much 
execution. This did not relax the march of the Russians. 
They reached the brink of the fosse which was filled with 
water. They made a passage with-their fascines, and arrived 
at the foot of the ramparts, in spite of the fire of the ‘Turks, 
whose artillery was now of no avail: 

The Russians got ready their scaling ladders, assisted each 
other with emulous activity, fixed their bayonets in the inter- 
stices of the stones, and mounted the wall with ap audacity 
which struck terror into their opponents, and for a time 
almost paralised their resistance. By eight in the morning 
all the six columns, which had experienced different obstacles, 
bad established themselves on the rampart. A tremendous 
species of conflict now began, of which we seldom find any 
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Instance except in the wars of the Turks, or rather of the 
Turks and Russians, whose hatred is so violent and invete- 
rate. In the interior of the walls of Ismael the Russians 
‘experienced fhe most vigorous resistance. The Turks con- 
tested every inch of ground. ‘They fought with desperation 
in the streets und in the houses. Even the women armed 
themselves with poniards, and mingled in the furious fray. 
The Russians had to force their way into the centre of the 
town over heaps of carcasses, and through streams of blood. 
When they reached the principal square, they found a body of 
Tartars from the Crimea, and headed by a brother of their 
Jast khan. ‘These kept their ground till they were cut doww 
toamen. By two in the afternoon the Russians avere com- 
plete masters of the place. The Turkish governor was killed, 
and almost all the officers and three fourths of the garrison 
hiad undergone the same fate. Suwarrow, according to his — 
promise to the troops who had engaged in this desperate en- 
terprize, abandoned Ismael to the pillage of the soldiery for 
three hours. This gave rise to new scenes of carnage and 
atrocity, over which humanity must wish to draw the veil. 

After the capture of this important fortress, Suwarrow 
announced the news to the empress in these few words: 
* The proud Ismaei is at your feet;’ and to Potemkin in a 
manner equally laconic, ‘ The Russian flag is flying on the 
walls of Ismael.’ The spoil of different descriptions which 
was found at Ismael, is said to have amounted to sixteen 
millions of rubles. Of this immense booty, Suwarrow, with 
his usual disinterestedness, reserved nothing for himself. | 

Potemkin died in -1791; and im the month of December of 
the same year, Russia concluded a definitive treaty of peace 
with the Porte, by which she obtained the perpetual cession 
of the Kuban, the Crimea, Oczakow, snd: the country as far 
as the Dniester. 

In 1794, we find Suwarrow employed-to extinguish the 
reviving hopes of Polish liberty and independence. After 
several defeats, in one of which Kosciusko had been taken 
prisoner, the Polish chiefs retired with the remnant of their 
forces to the capital. Thirty thousand Poles were collected 
at Prague, a suburb of ‘Warsaw, on the right bank of the | 
Vistula. They secured themselves by a triple entrenchment, 
furnished with fuur hundred pieces oi artillery and mortars.” 
The suburb of Prague was itself fortified, so as to serve for a 
refuge to the Poles, and to render the assault doubly difficult 
to the Russians. On this assault, however, Suwarrow was 
resolved, though his whole force consisted of only twenty-two. 
thousand men; but these were chosen troops, who had se 
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oftemconquered under his auspices. On the 25th of October, 
at five in the morning, the Russians commenced the attack on 
the formidable position of the Poles. After driving the 
latter from their entrenchments, the Russians penetrated into 
the fortifications of Prague itself, and began a terrible carnage 
in the streets and squares. Some thousands were massacred 
or drowned in the Vistula, in the sight of the inhabitants of 
Warsaw, who could afford them no relief. Thirteen thousand 
of the Poles are said to have fallen by the sword, one third of 
whom were the flower of the youth of Warsaw. More 
than two thousand were trowned in the Vistula; and fourteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty three were made prisoners. 
The capital submitted to the conqueror, and the silence of 
terror and of servitude soon prevailed in all the Polish 
provinces. 

Thus in the space of about two months a-nation of twelve 
millions of men, fighting for their liberties and their inde- 
pendence, provided with arms, and exalted with enthusiasm, 
were vanquished by twenty thousand troops, who were 
inspired by no other sentimeyt than that of entire devoy 
tion to an individual. ‘This is 2 melancholy consideration for 
those who contemplate the history of man, and sigh to pro- 
mote the progress of civil liberty-and social improvement. It 
seems to mock the calculations of philosophy; and to prove 
that national freedom and independence are more at the 
mercy of accident than is commonly supposed, and cannot 
be acquired where the attempt is not wisely timed and begun 
under favourable circumstances. 

On the death of Catharine in 796, Suwarrow found him- 
self no longer in favour at court. Some of the new regula- 
tions of Paul the First respecting the military guard provoked 
his sarcasins and excited his contempt. The old general was 
deprived of his command. He quitted the army and retired 
into privacy at Moscow. When Paul was about to be 
crowned at Moseow, Suwarrow was ordered to remove to 3 
distance from that capital: The brave veteran asked the 
messenger what time was allowed lim in which to make bis 
prepaiations—‘ Four hours,’ was the reply. Oh! the emperor 
js too indulgent, said the marshal; an hour is sufficient for 
Suwarrow. A carriage was waiting at the door; but the 
hardy warrior said that he did not want such a piece of luxury 
to carry him intoexile. He ordered a kibitka of the common 
kind; and in this common vehicle he made a journey of two 
hundred leagues, attended by a guard. When Suwarrow 
reached his place of exile, he found himself placed under a 
rigorous surveillance; and no one was permitted to approach 
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erto write tohim. Suwarrow had now reached the advanced 
age of sixty-eight; but his frame was robust and his spirit 
invincible. 

Suwarrow was afterwards called from this state of inaction, 
to exert.his military genius in opposing the French and stem- 
ming the revolutionary torrent. Italy was the theatre on which 
he was to display his fortitude and his skill against the repub- 
licans. On the 14th of April, 1799, he arrived at Verona, 
which was then the head-quarters of the Austrian army. 

The Austrians under General Kray had been successful in 
several previous encounters with the French, who had retired 
behind the Adda, where Moreau had lately succeeded to the 
command in the place of Scherer, whose conduct had lost 
the confidence of the soldiers. As soon as the first Russian 
column to the amount of ten thousand strong had joined the 
Austrian army, Suivarrow, conformably to his characteristic 
principle of rapid movement, determined to march imme- 
diately against the French, without leaving them time to re- 
cover from the dismay, which their first reverses had occa- 
sioned or to receive reinforcements. ‘The Austro-Russian 
trvops, full of confidence im their great leader, felt that 
enerzetic impulsion, which, when it pervades an atmy, won- 
dlerfuily augments their physical strength, and affords the sure 
presage of victory. The Austrians divested, as if by a charm, 
of their natural phlegm, had become lively and enterprizing ; 
and the Russians ‘were inflamed by an enthusiastic ardour, 
which superstition alone seemed capable of infusing into un- 
civilized ignorance, but which had been inspired by a long 
course of victories under the commanding genius of Suwarrow. 
This great general found himself at the head of eighty.thousand 
men, who perhaps were never exceeded in bravery, and con- 
fidence in their chief, 

On the 25th of April, Suwarrow came in presence of the 
enemy on the banks of the Adda. The French had destroyed 
the bridges and had planted artillery on the steep banks of the 
river. On the evening of the 26th of April, all the troops 
of Suwarrow had.arrived ; and he resolved to attack the French 
ow the following day. This attack, though prosecuted under 
great disadvantages, from the obstacles which were presented 
by the rapid torrent of the Adda, was completely successful. 
‘The Cossacks, whom Suwarrow had taught to perform pro- 
dligies, charged the French cavalry several times with great 
success, ‘Ihe French were compelled to evacuate Lombardy 
with precipitation. Suwarrow became master of all the posts 
on the Po; and interrupted the communication between the 
armies in the south and in the north of Italy. He entered 
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Milav on the 28th, where, on meeting the archbishop, he 
alighted from bis horse aud requested his benediction. 
‘The old general, from former habit and from present policy, 
testified a great respect for the ecclesiastical authorities. In 

this instance, his conduct was usefully contrasted with the 
‘ marked contempt of the French for the rites, as well as the 
ministers of religion. ' 

The success of Suwarrow, though opposed by the genius 
of Moreau, was of the most brilliant kind. On the 2uith of 
May, heentered Turin, made himself master of the whole of 
Piedmont, and menaced France on the side of Savoy and 
Dauphiny. Moreau, whose army was reduced to twenty 
ehdusand men, had retired into the territory of Genoa. Mac- 
donald, whuse forces amounted to thirty-five thousand men, 
was hastening from the south ef Italy, and had already arrived 
m the plain between Parma and Placentia, where he threat- 
ened General Ott, who had been previously detached to oc- 
«cupy the defiles of the Apennines and oppose his passages 
On the 17th of June, Suwarrow, whose rapid movements had 
frustrated the expectation of Macdonald, arrived im time to 
assist Ott. On the 18th, one of the most terrible conflicts 
ensued which is recorded in the revolutionary war. The 
French were posted near the Trebia, on the same field where 
Hannibal had vanquished the Romans two thousand years 
before. The two armies were nearly equal. ‘The ground did 
not afford opportunities for complicated movements or subtile 
maneuvres. Suwarrow attacked the French army in three 
columns; and the charge was every where made with the 
bayonet. The French were driven over the Trebia, and, 
notwithstanding his usual activity, Suwarrow found his troops 
too much exhausted with fatigue to pursue the enemy. Mac- 
donald, who hoped to be joined by Moreau, became the as- 
sailant of the Russians on the following day. But this attempt 
failed, and the French general was obliged to retreat, but not 
till after he had sustained a loss of 20,000 men, besides the 
greater part of his ammunition, baggage, and artillery. 

On the 16th of August, Suwarrow attacked the French 
army which bad been reinforced and placed under Joubert at 
Novi. Suwarrow himself, who had witnessed so many battles, 


said of this, that it was the most obstinate which he hadever . 


fought. The attack of the Russians on the centre of the enemy 
was repelled with so much energy, that Suwarrow, doubtful of 
success, exclaimed * What shall Ibe beaten then at the end 
of my career! Suwarrow three times in person directed a 
furious attack against the centre of the enemy; and he was 
abree times repulsed ; but the fourth onset was more succesé- 
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ful, and the victory was complete. The French retreated with 
the wreck of their army across the mownrtaius to Genea. 

Thus, in the short period of five months, Suwarrow had 
become master of Italy. He had got possession, not by - 
intrigue and bribery, not by the treachery and eowardice of — 
the commanders and garrisons, but the force and terror of his — 
arms, of all the strong places except Coni and Genoa, which 
alone remained in the power of the French. His first object 
had been to conquer the north of ltaly, when he knew that 
the south must fali. For this purpose, he first dire¢ted all his 
efforts against the army of Moreaw; and-did not desist from 
his attacks till he had placed it, according to the French phrase, 
* hors de combat,’ or rendered it, incapable of further resist- 
ance. He then flew to the attack of Macdonald, whose 
army he almost totallv annihilated. 

After ail these successes, which were so rapid as to surpass 
the common calculations of possibility, Suwarrow himself, 
by whose extraordinary energy and genius they were acquired, 
was doomed to be_the victim of the artful intrigue and the 
miserable and short sighted. policy of the Austrian court. 
‘The object of Suwarrow was to re-estabiish the Venetiau 
republic, which had been sacrificed to the reciprocal rapacity 
of Austria and of France, and to restore Piedmont to the 
king of Sardinia. ‘This was most consistent with common 
probity, and with those views with which Russia espoused the 
cause of the coalition. But the Austrian cabinet, always 
governed by a principle of sordid selfishness, hardly worthy 
to receive the denomination of ambition, secretly determined 
to retain the conquests which Suwarrow had acquired; and, 
instead of restoring them to their former possessors, to be- 
come what France now is, the paramount sovereign of the 
whole Italian peninsula. In order the more surely to effect 
this purpose, which was worthily frustrated in the end, Sa- 
warrow was to be removed from the theatre of his splendid 
victories, and to be sent to take the command in Switzerland, 
where it seems to have been determined that both he and his 
army should be sacrificed tu the pitiful jealousy of Austria. 

‘The Russian afmy which followed Suwarrow into Italy, 
amounted to more than 40,000 effective troops; but, in the 
course of a few months, he had been so lavish of the blood 
of his own troops, im order to spare that of the Austrians, 
that when he received orders to march into Switzerland, it 
had been reduced to about 12,000 men. Suwarrow quitted 
Italy with reluctance ; but his regret was-net suffered to abate 
his usual military ardour. He began his difficult and laborious 
march, When he arrived at Bellinzone, where the Austrians 
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had promised to have fifteen hundred mules ready to convey . 
his baggage and ammunition, he found xot a single mule 
ready for his use. He waited in vain eight days for their 
arrival. ‘This was so much precious time irreparably lost, 
as in the imterval Massena had attacked and overpowered at 
Zurich a body of Russians under Korjakof, and of Austrians 
under Hotze, which were to have reinforced his army. Su- 
warrow, after this irretrievable delay, was obliged to dismount 
his Cossacks and make use of their horses for the transport of 
his baggage and of provisions, for eight days, within which 
time he hoped to form a junction with the Austrians under 
Hotze and his native troops under Korjakof. But when he 
arrived in the AMuttenthal, which he reached after an obsti- 
nate resistance from the French on the way, he for the first 
time learned the entire defeat of the Russian and Austrian 
arms which we have just mentioned. 

Here Suwarrow instantly saw and felt all the hazard and 
perplexity of hissituation. He was surrounded by the enemy 
and placed in circumstances in which retreat seemed impos- 
sible. ‘The Muttenthal, or valley of the Mutten, in which 
he was placed, was compassed by frightful precipices, from 
which he could escape only by three roads or paths, all of 
which were occupied by the French. ‘The lion now seemed 
caught in the toils; and his destruction was thought certain. 
But Suwarrow preserved his equanimity; and became more 
daring .aud terrible as his situation became more perilous. 
He advanced towards a column of Massena’s army, which he 
dispersed Jike dust. This success afforded a short respite; 
but his position was scarcely Jess critical. Hardly any thing 
but a miracle could effect his deliverance; and this miracle 
he seemed to accomplish by his mtrepidity. He determined 
to attempt away by the path that led to Glarus. But this 
path was guarded by French troops; and it was so narrow as 
hardly to allow two persons to walk abreast. On the left was 
.a perpendicular rock, and on the right the lake of Kloen- 
abaler. ‘This path had besides been purposely obstructed by 
trunks of trees and masses of rock, while it was exposed to 
the fire of the enemy’s artillery from the other side of the 
lake. Suwarrow was obliged to sustain this fire in flank, 
while be could only attack in front. .But on this occasion the 
courage of the Russians was exalted to the level cf their 
desperate situation. Every obstacle yielded to their valour, 
impetuosity, and perseverance. The path was soon cleared 
of the French troops, and the pursuit was so vigorous, that 
one of their advanced posts beat down another in its flight. 

Suwarrow reached Glarus in safety. From this place ke 
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pursted his march without interruption through Coire and 
Lindau into the heart of Germany. At the age of seventy, 
the Russian general had four times crossed the chain of the 
great Alps, and had endured incredible fatigue. But he pres 
served his serenity and firmness in every exigency, and no ins 
quietude was ever visible in his countenance. 

When the Austrians found Suwarrow determined to lead 
back the remainder of his army, they began to see their errur; 
and, when it was too late, endeavoured to induce him to relin- 
quish his design. But ‘ I have been deceived once,’ said 
Suwarrow, ‘ and at my age, and with my experience, it would 
Ps disgraceful to expose myself to be made a dupe a second 

ime. 

When Suwarrow arrived at St. Petersburg, after all his 
great and glorious services, he experienced a cold and ungra- 
cious reception from the emperor. ‘The old general, whe 
had experienced so many mortifications within the last few 
months, and whose victories were almost rendered the object 
of his regret, could. not well brook this fresh stroke of adverse 
fortune. He felt all the pangs of ingratitude; and though 
history might have previously taught him the ingratitude of 
princes, yet it bad not qualified him to endure the sensation 
with composure. ‘The pang pierced to his very soul; he fell 
dangerously ill, and soon afterwards expired. 

We have dwelt thus long on the life of Suawarrow, because 
‘taking him for all in all,’ we cousider bim as one of the 
greatest men in the last century; and perhaps one of the 
greatest warriors in any age.. Suwatrow has been stigmatized 
as barbarous;. but if his conduct be compared with that of 
the most successful general, even among more civilized people, 
particularly in the present revolutionary war, ke will be found 
to merit the designation of cruel, less than that of humane. 

The leader of an army is often obliged to be sanguinary 
even from a principle of philanthropic calculation. He mag 
consent to 2 carnage of five thousand men to-day to prevent 
that of ten thousand to-morrow. But while wars are cunti- 
nued, which we are far from justifying, and which we would 
willingly terminate, this conduct is rather a virtue than a vice, 
rather a topic for eulogy than invective. When Suwarrow 
made war, he made it in good earnest.. He did uot procras- 
tinate the execution, he was uot the friend of ‘half measures, 
or the patron of little, narrow minded schemes and pitiful 
enterprizes. He knew and he felt war to be a: terrible and 
revolting tragedy; and he endeavoured to bring it toa con- 
¢lusion as soon as possible. In this was he wise or foolish, 
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hemane or barbarous? Can we hesitate in the epithets which 
ought to be affixed to his memory? 

Suwarrow was terrible in battle, but the vanquished ex- 
perienced his clemency and forbearance. Cruelty is the 
attribute of a little mind; but the mind of Suwarrow was not 
of this class. The carnage of [smaei does not constitute the 
guilt of Suwarrow. It was necessitated by imperious cir- 
cumstances. The town was carried by assault: and when the 
pillage had been promised to the soldiers as the incitementto 
an unparalleled enterprize, how was a general who merited 
the confidence of his troops to violate his word? Besides, 
what general was ever able in a moment to repress the fury 
of his soldiers where a town has been taken by storm ? 

As Suwarrow was not a cruel, neither was he a mercenary 
conqueror. Avarice constituted no part of his character. 
His disinteresteduess was of the most splendid kind ; and the 
French generals may look at it, and blush. Suwarrow was no 
spoiler! Can this be-said of Napoleon? 

No general perhaps ever exercised the same influence over 
his soldiers as Suwarrow. He seemed to have a complete 
ascendant at once over their physical and their moral nature, 
their bodies and their minds. ‘Their devotedness contributed 
to the singular phenomenon in his history, that, though he 
fought so many battles, he was never beaten. His favourite 
saying was, that ‘ the ball was foolish, but the bayonet wise.’ 
The latter was the great instrument of his victories. 

Suwarrow, like Eugene, whose life we have exhibited in a 
former part of this appendix, did not suffer the attractions of 
Jove or sensuality to divert him from the path which he had 
embraced as the way to fame. He subsisted on the cuarsest 
fare; he did not afford even the common men an opportunity 
of forming one invidious comparison between their hardships 
and his ease, their privations and his luxury. Hence he was 
regarded at once as the father and the friend of his soldiers; 
and though they were rude and uncivilized, they had the 

affections of men; and towards Suwarrow those affections 
were without bounds. Thus he never had a guard to his tent, 
but slept m the midst of his camp as in the midst of his 
children. - 

Tke mind of Suwarrow had been more improved by study 
than is commonly supposed. Besides his native tongue, he 
ewe with facility the Turkish, Polish, Italian, German, and 

h languages. The two last he wrote with correctness. 
He is seid to have understood the Greek and Latin authors, 
gud even the Arabic. He was well versed in the details of 
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ascient and modern history; and when we consider that. his 
active life left him so little leisure for intellectual cel- 
ture, we cannot but be surprised at his various attainments, 
and consider not only his valour in the field, but his industry 
in the pursuit of knowledge, as highly exemplary, and meriting 
general imitation. 
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Art. VIT.—Correspondance inedite de Madame da Deffand, 
avec D’ Alemberi, Montesquieu, Le President. Henault, 
Ea Duchesse du Maine: Mesdames de Chéiseul, de 
Stail: Le Marquis d Argens, Le Chevalier d Aydie, etc. 
3 tomes 12mo. Paris, 1810. Colburn a Londres, pp. 649. 


MADAME DU DEFFAND, a name of no small 
celebrity, in the middle of the last century, and that by no 
means confined to the literary circles of Paris, was bora in 
the year 1696. Her father was Gaspard de Vichy, Comte de 
Champ-rond, and on ber mother’s side she was grand-daughter . 
to the Duchess de Choiseul. She. was married in 1718, to 
Jean-Baptiste Jacques du Deffand, Marquis de la Lande, who 
died in 1750, lecving her without any family. Soon after the 
death of her husband, she retired, for the purposes of eco- 
Romy, to apartments in the convent of St, Joseph, in which 
she passed the thirty last years of her life, and though visited 
with a total loss of sight during this period, continued to enjoy 
the society of all men of talent who frequented Paris. She 
died in the year 1780, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 

- Her manner of living and character were singular ; with 
segard to the former, she had seld.m been accustomed to 
retire to rest before the approach of morning, but whea her 
blindness had rendered the distinctions of day and night indif- 
ferent to her, she followed her inclination in these respects 
‘without any regard to gencral custom, merely risingat six in 
the evening to receive her visitors, who partook of her petits 
soupers, aud never retired until the middle of the night. Her 
female companion, to whom she behaved with much caprice, 
and some inhumanity, was not only obliged to conform to 
these hours, but had the additional office of reading to Madame 
‘after she had retired to her bed, so that unless she consented 
to entirely forego the light of the sun, she had but a very 
scanty portion of rest. Of the character of Madame da 
Deffand, M. de la Harpe said, it was difficult for any persom * 
to have less feeling or more selfishness, a truth which she 
mearly establishes herself, whem in a conversation with 
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- Madame Genlis, she uses these words, ‘ Je n’ai jamais pu rien 
aimer.’ Another anecdote which throws the same light on 
this part of her character, is recorded of her on the occasion 
-of the loss of a friend with whom she had lived for forty 
years. She went out, as usual, to supper, and as usual, for 
she was a great gourmande, was by no means insensible to the 
delicacies before her. Some one in the company observing, 
that she was about to sustain a severe loss (not being aware 
that the person was already dead), she replied § Alas, he died 
at six o'clock this evening, or you would not have met me 
here at sypper to-night.’ Thus much we have extracted from 
the short biographical notice accompanying these volumes, 
by which we are taught, that whatever homage we may be 
inclined to pay to this lady, must be due to hér head, and not 
to her heart. ‘Though such is the emptiness of epistolary 
compliments, no person can produce more ardent expression 
of friendship and affection. 
The letters of the Marchioness in this collection are com- 
paratively very few indeed; in the two first volumes, containing 
one hundred and nine, only eight are from her pen, aud in the 
whole collection not twenty, though it consists of one hundred” 
and thirty. The names of her most conspicuous corres- 
- pondents will be seen in the title page, though there are several 
other contributions from persons of consequence of variout 
countries. It very rarely happens that letters on common and 
ephemeral subjects, will bear translation into another tongue, 
they generally become vapid in the trausfusion, even though 
they had some portion of spirit in their original state. With 
these disadvantages, we shall not. be very copious in our 
extracts, we will begin with a specimen of Madame du 
Deffand’s own epistolary style; the letter is addressed to 
Voltaire, and bears no date. 


*I thought, Monsieur, that you had forgotten me, and was 
afflicted at the idea, though silent in my complaints, but the 
greatest loss which I ever can experience, and which is the com- 
pletion of my unhappiness, has recalled me to your recollection, 
No man bas described friendship in such perfect colours as your- 
self, youtherefore, who understand the subject so well, must be 
the judge of my grief. A friend whom I shall regret during the 
remainder of my life, has made me feel the truth of those lines 
ol yours, 


“ O divine Amitié! felicité parfaite! etc.” 
» *f have repeated them unceasingly with delight, I shall sw 


repeat them only with pain and bitterness of heart; but why, 
@ir, do you refuse me 2 word of eulogiam on my friend? Surely 
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tow have fourid him worthy of it, you can set a proper value on 
is wit, his taste, his jadgment, his heart,-and his character. He 
was not one of those philosophers in folio, who teach us to de- 
spise the public, to detest the great, who would wish us to ac- 
knowledge nothing as true, and confuse our heads by sophisms 
and tiresome parodoxes. Noone was more averse to» such ex- 
travagancies, he was one of the most sincere of your admirers, 
and I believe one of the most enlightened. But why is he only 
to receive my encomiums, four lines from your pen either in 
verse or prose, would be an honour to his memory, and a true 
consolation to me. If you are dead, as you say you are, there 
can be no longtr any doubt of the. immortality of the soul, for 
never on earth had any one so much soul as you have in the 
tomb! I picture youto myself as being very happy; am I 
deceived? The country where you are seems made for you, 
its inhabitants are the true descendants of Ishmael, neither 
serving Baal or the God of Isrdel. Your talents are esteemed 
and admired without making you hated or persecuted. You 
enjoy also a great advantage, considerable opulence, which 
renders you independent of every thing, and allows you to 
eratify your taste and inclination. I conceive that no one has 
played a more successful game in life, some of the hits have not 
been fortunate, but you have known how to correct the bad, and 
have drawn a very considerable portion of the good. In fine, if 


your health is good, and you enjoy the sweets of friendship, 


the King of Prussia is in the right, You are a thousand times 
happier than he is, notwithstanding the glory that surrounds 
him, and the discomfiture of his enemies. The President 
(Henault), is the only comfort of my life, but he is also the tor« 
ment of it, from the fear I have of losing him. We very often 
converse about you..: It is cruel of you to tell us that you shall 
never see us again! Never! in truth that word is the language 
of death, but thank God you are well in life, and I do not 
renounce the hope of seeing you again.’ Vol. 1. p. 194. 


Some of the letters of D’Alembert are entertaining, from 
the account he gives of the studies in which he is engaged, 
and indeed of the literary politics, if we may be allowed the 
expression, of the day. After Madame du Deffand’s visions 
of esteem and admiration which Voltaire would continue to 


enjoy in Prussia, audi alteram partem, from D*Alembert. 


* Paris, Jan, 17th, ¥753. 

‘ Well, Madam, since you are so well pleased with my letters, 
you have my permission to keep them and shew them to For- 
mont, provided that my secrets go no farther. I suppose that 
my book has by this time reached you, during the last eight daye 
that it has been offered to sale, from seven to eight hundred 
copieshave been already sold. It makes, | believe many enthu- 
siasts, particularly among the literati, and some of the op- 
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ers of government, who think that I wished to paint them, 
though I did not even do them the honour.to think ot them. 

« Every thing which you have heard about Voltaire is perfeetly 
true, it is impossible for him to be on worse terms with the King 
of Prussia. He has written a libellous pamphlet against Mau- 
pertuis, which bas been burnt by the hands of the commoni 
hangman, a thing that at Berlin is without precedent in the 
memory of man, He at first denied himself the author. of it, 
nor did he avow it, until the King of Prusssia threatened him 
with a punishment, which would have reduced him to beggary. 
«| donot drive you away,” said the king, ‘* because | invited you 
here ; Ido not take away your pension, because I gave it to you; 
but I forbid you to appear again before me.” He is in reality 
ene of the most unhappy men living. I had nothing to do with 
the pamphlet‘from a pre-sentiment of the event, no more had 
Diderot, though parts of it have been attributed to him, but I, 
as well as you, think it very entertaining. French music really 
takes the lead of Italian, for the new opera of Mondonville, 
though a piece of but moderate merit, succeeds very well indeed. 
This, however, will perhaps be quite changed in another week, 
for in this country we cannot calculate on the continuance of 
any thing. 

‘I greatly misinterpreted your last letter ; I thought I per- 
ceived in it a kind of consternation at what you had gone through, 
but Iam much better’ pleased that it had nothing in it terrible to 
you. I saw Pont de Veyle at the opera yesterday ; we had much 
conversation about you: IJ told him that you had never begun to 
be unhappy, until you had been placed in easy circumstances, 
which makes me very much afraid of becoming rich. It ig. true 
that this fear is a little unnecessary for me. Adieu, Madam, 
I wait for your opinion of my work.’ Vol, 2. p. 42. 


The following short letter from the same hand relates chiefly 
to the reception of the work alluded to in the last. We sup- 
pose the ‘ Mélanges de litterature, d’historie, de philo- 
sophie, etc.’ | 


* Paris, Feb. 16th, 1753. 

‘ I wait with impatience, Madam, for the remarks on my book, 
which you promise me. I doubt not of their justice, before I 
see them, and subscribe to them with due submission. The 
rage excited against me and my work is prodigious; the in- 
terest which you take in it would be sufficient to console me, 
had I not besides philosophy to support patiently, and to listen 
with indifference to all the ill that is spoken against me. But 
what will surprise you is, that it is not what I have said against 
the great, but what I have said in favour of Italian music that 
has brought this cloud of enemies upon me. I did think that I 
might even please myself with puppet-shows, without rendering 
myself obnoxions to any one, but I was deceived. M, Gelioit, 
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avd the president Henault, go from house to’ house ep at 
md 


me. Judge of the feelings that all this has caosed in my 

and how much need | have fur all my stoicism on thé occasion, 
if I did not know how to preserve it for more important calls. 
M. de Forcalquiet, they say, was highly incensed against. me, 
I know not for. what reason; as to him, howevér, he is now 
dead, thanks to heaven, and we no longer hear all the world 
inquiring, “ how is M, de Forcalquier to day,” as if they were 
making their inquiries for a Turenne or.Newton. As to the. 
Bissy and party, I suppose that their ill will to me originates in 
considering themselves the great people, and Mecenates, al- 
though, as you truly say, we could dispute this title with them. 
Iam told that the Comte de Bissy has applied the beginning of 
the hundred and fifty-seventh page of the second volume to him- 
self ; it was not designed for him more than for any one else, but 
no doubt is very applicable. You see, Madam, that good and: 
ill fortune light on us by chance; you know how much it was 
my wish to avoid satire in my work, and yet they consider mé 
as the most satirical of writers. Ihave, however, nothing to 
reproach myself with, and as I live retired without seeing any 


person, of what consequence to me are the conversations held - 


respecting me? My work is published and partly sold’; the 
expences of printing are discharged; praise, criticism, profit, 
will come when they please. My agreement with my bock- 
sellers is, that they shall bear the expence, and that the profit 
shall be divided between us. As yet I have reaped no pecufiiary 
advantage, but will inform you when I have ; there is at present 
no great probability that it will be very great, nor do I think 
that I shall continue this line of occupation ; I shall turn te 
geometry, and read Tacitus. It seems to me that the world 
have a great wish that I should not write, and I wish »othing 
better. When my little fortune shall have become insufficient 
for my subsistance, I will retire to some place where I can live 
and die in quiet. Adieu, Madam, estimate mankind as I do, at 
their real value, and nothing will be wanting to your happiness. 
It is reported that Voltaire is reconciled to the king of sia, 
and Maupertuis out of favour. Men in truth are fools, te be» 
gin with the wisest of them.’ 


D’Alembert’s professions of his philosophy convince us 
the more, that like other writers, he was one of the ‘ genus 
irritabile.’ Some of his other letters praying subjects are 
much more entertaining, but unfortunately too long to extract 
without mutilation. 

Many persons have objected to the publications, now so 
frequent, of private correspondences; we do not ourselves 
conceive there is much validity in this objection, except as re- 
Jating to the want of judicious selection, with which these 
books are generally seut to - press. ‘There is no species 
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of publication which requires this judgmcnt so much, and we 
regret to add, there is none in which it is so little practised. 
In the present instance there are many letters which reflect 
the manners and opinions of able men and .women, and are | 
therefore interesting, but there are no few also which are 
merely repositories of expressions of easy civility and un- 
meaning compliment. At the conclusion of the correspond- 
ence are some characters drawn by Madame du Deffand and 
others; most of them monopolize too mugh virtue to ex- 
hibit much discrimination of character. 








wo 


Art. VII.—Il Martirio del principe degli Apostoli ri- 


vendicato alla sua sede in sul Gianicolo, Sc. 


The Martyrdom of the Prince of the Apostles, proved to 
have taken place in the Janiculum. A critical Disserta- 
tion dedicated to his Holiness Pope Pius VII. By Gio- 
vanni da Capistrano, provincial Minister of the reformed 
Minorites at Rome. S8vo. Rome, 1809. 


IT must bea matter of satisfaction to the learned world, 
to bear that the. Muses have uot yet fled from the Campagna 
di Rema, notwithstanding the changes of masters which that 
delightful territory has undergone. ‘The favourite topic of 
discussion still seems to be the antiquities of Rome, and the 
dissertation now before us is of this description. There are 
three places at Rome, for each of which various partizans 
claim the honour of having been rendered sacred by the 
martyrdom of Saint Peter.‘ These are ‘the Via Ostia, the 
Vatican, and the Janiculum, the latter being precisely the 
spot upon which are now built the church and convent of the 
Franciscans of San Pietro in Montorio. It is not for us toa 
decide between the learned antiquarians who have eutered the 
lists on the present occasion; it is suflicient to assure our 
readers who are admirers of ‘ choice Italian,’ that Signor 
Capistrano is a most elegant scholar, and that the perusal of 
his dissertation will amply gratify their taste for general lite- 
rature combined with antiquities. ‘ 
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Pixar wivcnwy wegryeaPn Xwgacniac, Macvearrcerms, Agatiag, Aiyuw- 
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Description of the Chorasmia, of Mawaralnahr, Arabia, 
Egypt, Persia, the Persian Gulph, and the Red Sea: 
extracted from the geographical Tables of Aboulfeda, 
Ismael, Sultan of teen translated from the original 
Arabic into Greek; froma Manuscript: in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna} with Notes'by M. Demetricus Alex- 
andrides, of Tyrnave in Thessaly. Viena, 1807,, 8vo. 
pp. 290,, With the Longitude and Latitude Tables’ of 
Nasir-eddin and Ulughbeg. DA 

THE present, volume.is only a part of a system of g 
phy, composed by an,Arabic philosopher, whose’ name: we 
believe is knowa to every person in the habit of paying at- 
tention to the progress of oriental literature. Favre 
When Europe was. sunk in lethargy and barbarism, from 
the dismemberment of the civilized governments of ancient 
Greece and Rome, the lamp of science was kept alive in the 
deserts of Arabia. ‘The.sciences of medicine and chymistry 
have been enriched, with the works of » Egyptian writers, 
which are still resorted to as containing valuable information. 
But. it was in astrepomy-: and geography that the- eastern 
nations excelled, and althongh we have heard much of their 
excellence in these departments of science, we have ‘seen 
comparatively very few of their astronomical or geographical 
performances, in a form capable of being appretiated by the 
generality even of classical readers. We trust, however, 
that the example of the present translator will be followed 
by some equally ardent admirer of eastern learning, who will 
complete what he has begun. A translation into any other 
language than Greek, however, would perhaps have rendered 
these treasures of eastern learning more accessible. 
Demetrius Alexandrides is already well known on the con- 
tinent as the translator of Goldsmith’s history of Greece, 
into very elegant Greek. He is also well acquainted with 
the Arabic and Persian languages, and his present translation 
of Aboulfeda’s geography, exhibits convincing proofs that the 
modern languages of Europe are familiar to him. The travels 
in the East of Qusely, Michaelis, Niebuhr, Herbelot, Van- 
sleb, and Reiske, have been consulted and referred to with 
much discrimination, and his notes display a complete ac. 
quaintance with the subject. 
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Those, who have heard the name of Aboulfeda mentioned 
as a geographer, know that his system was divided into 
tables, aud that each of these tables is accompanied by ge- 
neral observations, and summary descriptions of the places 
contained in thém. Reiske, a celebrated orientalist, gave a 
translation in Latin of the greater part of Aboulfeda; but 
Demetrius has enriched his version with additional materials 
collected from modern authorities, which give him a decided 
preference. 

A great part of Aboulfeda was also printed in the Geo- 

phi Greci Minores, vol. 3, published at Oxford m 1680. 
is translation was the work of the learned Dr. Greaves, 
 arevage? of astrotomy, and the intimate friend of Arch- 
ishop Laud. Demetrius has done ample justice to the 
merit of our learned countryman, but has repeatedly insi- 
nuated that his translation was correct. It is for deeper 
read orientalists than we profess ourselves to’be, to. decide the 
question. In fairness to M. Demettits, however, we must 
observe that he has published the original Araliic on ‘the page 
opposite to his ‘translation, thus giving a facility of comfpa- 
rison which none of his predecessors have done. 

Upon the whole, the work before us ‘is highly creditable to 
the state of learning on the continent, ‘and we presume will 
prove acceptable to the admirers of oriental learning. 


Art. X.—Friedrich der Zweite, So. 


Frederick the Second, King of Prussia. _ Description cA 
his Person, and Account of his domestic Life, 4 - By 


the late Counsellor Schoning. Berlin, 1808. pp. 63. 
-1 vol, 8¥o, 


THIS is a posthumous production of undoubted authenticity. 
M. Schoning served the office for many years of chamber 
hussar, or principal valet to the monarch in question, and the 
opportunities thus afforded of becoming acquainted with the 
private character of his master, were not thrown away.- The 
anecdotes he has given in the present volume, are not re- 
markable for their novelty, but they serve to shew the authen- 
ticity of many singular stories propagated respecting Frede- 
rick, which never met with universal credit. He seems to 
have treated his servants with great illiberality, and even with 
severity :. they were paid bat moderately when in his service,, 
and were generally dismissed without pensions or other al- 
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lowances. Other biographers have asserted that’his majesty 
tnifotmly wore his coats aftér having been titned; thts is 
contradicted by M. Schoning, who admits however that: tHe 
royal garments weré! more than once patched in’ the elbows. 
It is somewhere remarked, that'no great man evér appearéd 
great in the eyes of his valet chamber, and this is the im- 
préssion which must strike évery person ‘who peruses’ M. 
Schoning’s work, with this addition, perhaps, that howevér 
great as a sovereign, Frederick, as a private character; was 
low and contemptible in the extreme. , 


oe 
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Art. X1.—Untersuchungen iiber den eigentlichen Sinn, &c. 


Inquiries into the proper Application of the higher Ana- 
is, to which is subjoined, a. Sketch of the usefulness! of 
mathematics and natural Philosophy, in:their fullest. ex- 
tent. By E.G. Fischers Berlin, 1809, » Weiss, 1 vol. 


8vo. 








THE name of Fischer; we believe, is known to the, mea- 
thematicians of most countries du. Europe, -and_ is, likely. to 
acquire new honours by. the present publication, . na 

Three distinct treatises compose thé volume; the: firat two 
contain a cursory sketch of the objects entbraced by mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, given in a manner, that cannet 
fail'to. be productive of much ‘benefit to theae; who are unac- 
quainted with these sciences. The /ucicus. ordo,is, conspi- 
cuous throughout both treatises, and the: style is-peculiarly 
~— and concise. e tégegtosl cscc it 

e ofject of the third treatise is rather beyond the cow- 
prehension of ordinary readers, aud its merits can only“be 
estimated by the amateurs of mathematical science, who kave 
embraced the study of the higher analysis with some.swe- 
cess. _We may venture to assure such of our readers, how- 
ever, that their time will not be throwm away on the perusal 
of this part of M. Fischer’s work. 





= 
— 





Art. XIL.—Elise, ou les papiers de Famille, par Auguste 
La-fontaine, Auteur dela nouvelle Arcadie, les Querelles 
de Famille, &c. &c. 4 tomes. 12mo. pp. 660. Paris, 
1810. Colburn 4 Londres. 


MONSIEUR LA-FONTAINE is not now to be an- 
nounced for the first time, as a purveyor of what the masters 
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of circulating libraries term light. summer reading, for the 
idlers of Payis.. We fear, however, that novel readers will be 
found flying and buzzing round the ‘doors of the said libraries 
long aiter, the summer flies have fallen into a torpid state, 
_and will try to shake off a little of their own torpidity when 
warmly seated by their fire side, by the horrors of a romance, 
or the wonders of a novel. In the hope, therefore, though 
awe are far from coutident of success in the present instance, 
in the hope, we say, of keeping afew worthy ladies and 
gentlemen awake an additional half hour, we venture, even 
in the winter season, to give a sketch of this new or sage 
tien. - --- 
Once upon a time, then, and somewhere or oe, if we 
‘may adopt the English introductory formula to a long story, 
there were two brothers of the name of Lowenberg. The 
eldest was ‘a secretary of a court.of. justice, ayplack of some 
- consideration, which he had obtained through: the: favour of 
the hereditary prince, whose. protection however he had after- 
wards forfeited by a marriage with a person of inferior ¢on- 
dition, but amiable, and worthy of his choice. The younger 
brother wag a simple Chantre of the village of Eichthal, who, 
by ‘marrying! the daughter of his predecessor, and succeeding 
to his cure, had precluded himself from any higher: prospects 
in the charch, and preferred the neatness of his village cot- 
“tage, with his wife Sabine, to any higher situation he might 
. have procured through the influence of his brother the secre- 
“tary. These two: brothers, who had been educated together, 
and always preserved an affectionate intercourse, were of a 
noble family ; bat their grandfather, a Dauish noble, had for- 
feited his honour and estates to the crown, and their father 
had been cut off when on the point of recovdging them. 
On opening the first page then, we find the two brothers, 
whom we have jutrodaced to our readers rather Jess abruptly 
than Monsieur La-Fontaine, discussing the point whether 
they ought or ought not to consider themselves happy. “The 
Chantre in vain attempts to persuade the secretary, who 
by-the-by had an infant daughter in the agonies of death with- 
in a few yards of the disputants, that he ought to consider 
himself under the influence of an unlucky star: the latter, 
however, refuses to allow himself unfortunate, while he re- 
tains his place as secretary; scarcely had he uttered these 
words, when a messenger arrives with his dismissal froin 
office, and the messenger had scarcely quitted the room, 
when the child dies. Under these circumstances, we think, 
the secretary might have been justified in feeling himself a 
little law spirited; he, however, is much of a philosopher, 
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and comforts his wife by observing, ¢ console toi, mon amie, 
je te reste encore, il nous. reste un fils.’ Not long.after the 
child was dead, the doctor arrives to prescribe for it, but 
finding that he had come a little too late, is so far from dis- 
concefted at the event, that he promises them if they will 
remain where he leaves them, during a short absence, to re- 
‘turn and bring them a consolation for their losses. The 
doctor keeps to his promise, and returns in a few minutes, 
with a female child of the same age as the deceased, which 
he présents to the afflicted mother, observing that if she will 
adopt ‘and take care of this infant on earth, the dead mother 
of the supposititious child will perform the’same office to her 
child in heaven. This was certainly a tempting offer, though 
we reviewers, who are no Germans, cannot but think it rather 
a presumptuous conclusion of the doctor’s, that because the 
‘mother of the orphan had evidently secured herself from 
leading apes in hell, she must consequently go, to heaven. 
There was, however, another strong inducement to the adop- 
tion of the child, which was no less than five rouleaus of 
_ gold, and a small casket of jewels, with a promise that the 
rouleaus would be paid annually to the same ér a greater 
amount. ‘The physician refuses to give the secretary any in- 
formation with respect to the father and mother of the child, 
farther than that they are both.deceased,.and at the same time 
exacts from all present an oath of secrecy relative to what 
had passed, none of which is ever, to be’ divulged, without 
his consent. 

Matters having been thus concluded to the satisfaction of 
all paities, and the contents of the rouleaas having been ex- 
amined the moment after the physician had taken his leave, 
which examination proved likewise very satisfactory, the ex- 
secretaire, with his wife, his son, and adopted daughter Elise, 
set out, in company with the Chantre for the village of Eic- 
thal, where the former procures a house suitable to his re- 
duced income in the immediate vicmity of his brother. 
Elise grows up as the daughter of the secretary, and his son 
Charles likewise grows up as the brother of Elise. The 
physician having died in the interim, without a disclosure of 
the secret, a lady ina veil annually pays a visit to Eicthal, 
and leaves the stipulated sum, though the sum is afterwards 
doubled ; as this lady appears to take not the slightest interest 
about Elise, if she accidentally sees her at these visits, she ig 
not supposed to be the mother, but who she is, or from whence 
she comes, is a mystery. When Carle is eighteen years of 
age, and his reputed sister fifteen, the former sets out on bis 
travels, and a correspondence is commenced between the 
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parties. The young lady appears to have assumed rather a 
decided character; in the words of the original, it was se- 
rieux et décidé malgré la légéreté de son Age, elle tetioit. fer- 
mement aux desirs, qu'elle avait formés. Elle recevoit .avee 
une sorte de dignité les representations de sa mére; Elle 
écoutait froidement l23 menaces ¥e son pere, et opposait un 
silence orgucilleux aux instances et aux priéres de Carle. 
This-does not appear to us a very amiable temper for a young 
lady in her sixteenth year ; however Carle thought otherwise, 
and parted from her on his travels ‘ vivement énui.” The 
young Indy commences her first correspondence, which we 
assure all the séntimentalists ameng our readers will not be 
found deficient in the ingredient they most admire; after 
numberless complaints in her' first and second letters about 
the tncertainty of the future, the sameness of the present, 
&e. &c. she at length discovers in her third letter, that there 
is ‘a void in her. mind, which must be filled up by falling in 
Jove, the only difficulty is to find an object worthy of her 
attachment ; this, howevér, she conceives she may possibly 
have already discovered, for she had met with un jeune gen- 
tilhoname, qui se promenoit un livre a Ja main, sur la lisiére 
du bois, je lisais aussi, cette conformité de nos gouts et de 
nos actious a excit? notre. attention reciproque.’ They did 
not however seize this first opportunity to swear an eternal 
attachment. 1n the next letter she details a discovery she 
has made, that she is not the daughter of the ex-secretaire 
aml his wife, but of the lady in the veil. ‘This lady, it ap- 
peers, had discontinued her annual visits at Eicthal; but once 
m every year Elise’s reputed father took her to the town of 
Langereu, and in certain ‘walks near that town, she always 
observed this personage following her with her eyes. At 
Jength on one of these occasions there were no less than 
three ladies in veils at the usual spot, one of whom betrayed 
herself by her emotions and embraces of Elise; she appeared 
however to be prevented by the other two ladies~in veils, 
from using the affectionate appellation of daughter, though . 
when the gir] addressed her by the title of mother, she did 
not refuse that name. 

Thiugs were in this state of forwardness towards an eclair+ 
cissement, when Carle returned from his travels, and re- 
mained a few months at the village ; and it will not be much, 
to the voung lady’s credit, that although she had as yet nothing 
more than some circumstantial evidence, that she was not the 
sister of Carle, nevertheless 


‘ Non soror ut fratrem, nec qua debebat, amavit. Ovid.’ 
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Carle leaves home a second time, and thé correspondence | 
recommences as between a brother and sister. ‘During this — 
second separation, Elise pays her annual visit to Langeren, 
previous to which, however, she had a dangerous iltnéss,-and 
when supposed to be on the point of death, was visited in her 
chamber by the veiled lady, who had ‘been so much agitated 

ona former océasion; nothing however transpiréd’at this 
interview. In the gardens at “Langeren, she met the other 
two ladies m veils, who threw her purposely inthe way of the 
dowager, princess of H. ‘The princess, who was enjoying & 
féte in the gardens, insisted that Elise should accontpany her 
to her chateau, which she accordingly did. While she was 
at the palace, the same lady, who had visited her during her 
ilMmess, and whom she had supposed to be her -mother,-makes 
her appearance as the young princess of H. and surveys Blise 
with the utmost indifference. After a residence’ of some 
months at this chateau, where the reigning price, ‘the son of 
the dowager, and husband of Elise’s supposed wrother dies; 
the count removes to the capital. On her arrival’ iere, she is 
saluted as the countess d’Hohenfells, andthe old Comte 
d’Arnheim is appointed her guardian; in addition to her nitle 
she is put im possession of large estates, ‘but the only mtelli- | 
gence she can obtain of the reason of these chatiges is, that 
a mandate for these purposés had been received from Vienna ; 
and though every one acknowledges her title, the prineess 
dowager i is the only person, who appears to know who'shetruly 
is. She had riot long been seen at court before the reigning 
prince becomes desperately enamoured of her; and with the 
assistance of a villanous favourite of the name of Zéuner, 
leaves. io means untried to’ insure his success. Zettver de- 
tects Elise’s correspondence with Charles, and interéepts it; 
and by emissaries, persuades this young man that ‘she has 
already fallen into the arms of the prince. These strata- 
gems, however, in the end fail of success. In the mean ) 
time the Comte d’Arnheim, frightened by the prince’s*de- 
signs, and even uncertaiu whether they had not been’ already 
accomplished, discloses to Elise that the prince is her brother; _ 
but no intreaties could persuade him to develop the mystery 
farther, and he exacts from her an oath, that she will never 
disclose even thus much, without the most urgent necessity. 
This necessity soon arrives, for the prince incensed at the 
numerous obstacles presented to his passion, at length finds 
means to earry off Elise to a solitary castle in the country. 
Here after finding intreaties vain, he had began to offer 
violence to her, when she proclaims herself to him as his 
sister, The prince asks no questions, and it is well he did 
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not, for Elise could not have answered them, but immediately 
believes her assertion, ‘This to be sure is not very probable, 
but to notice one or a hundred improbabilities in this story, 
we may nearly say impossibilities, would be to mark but half 
of them. ‘To return to our story; the repentant prince, to- 
shew his brotherly affection, determines to marry Elise to 
Charles, who bas so long been the object of her affection. 
This however does not take place, for on Elise’s return to 
court, the younger princess, whose name is Rosamond, and 
who had shewn so much indifference to Elise, since she had 
come to court, declares herself to be her mother; the Comte 
d’Aruheim likewise confesses himself to be her father. This 
father and mother do not seem much to consult their daugh- 
ter’s happiness, for no sooner had they declared themselves, 
than they, desire her to give her hand to the young Comte 
d’Arnheim, a nephew of her father’s. This union she’ at 
first warmly opposes, but after having read some papers 
which contain the life of the princess Rosamond, her mother, 
she .suddenly consents, and is married accordingly. Here 
then follows the life of the princess, which is to unfold the 
mystery. et 
Rosamond was the daughter of a sovereign prince of 
Germany, aud received as her provision the investiture of an 
abbey. Among her vassals is the Comte d’Arnheim, a noble- 
maa of a manly character, whom she names as director of 
her domains, ‘The priucess soon falls iv love with the count, 
and the count soon after with the princess ; this attachment 
ends iw a secret marriage, with the privity, however, of Ro- 
samond’s mother, and the birth of Elise. The brother of 
Rosamond, who was heir to the crown, having died, a prince 
of the name of Rodolph becomes presumptive heir; aud 
after many attempts at refusal, Rosamond is forced into a 
marriage with this prince. Elise is placed, as has been before 
mentioned, with the’ Lowenbergs, and the father of Rosa- 
mond, who is let into the secret of the child’s birth, procures 
for it from Vienna, a patent of a title of Countess of Hohen- 
fells. Such is the substance of the papers placed in Elise’s 
hands by her mother; to which is added a written request, 
that she would become the wife of the young Comte d’Arn- 
heim, the nephew of her father. The only reason assigned 
is, that as she, the mother, has made such sacrifices of bap- 
piuess, in her marriage, she requires nothing of her daughter, 
but what she herself has done before. Elise acgordingly is 
married to the young count. In the mean time, while this 
marriage is taking place, the prince, who is brother to Elise, 
goes to Eicthal, to bring Charles to court, that he may marry 
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him to his sister, While he is there, a letter arrives from 
Elise to Charles detailing her marriage. Any disappointed 
lover may find a good store of ravings to suit his purpose, 
as they will be equally adapted to any similar occasion. 

prince procures some honourable employments for Charles, 
who some time after had an accidental interview. with. Elise 
in the garden of the chateau. The young gentleman shews 
himself of a very forgiving temper, and they parted with an 
agreement to renew their correspondence as brother and 
sister. This interview had not passed unobserved, but was 
detailed to the husband by an old domestic. - This did not, 
however, give hirth to jealousy; the count was so persuaded 
of his wife’s innocence, that she had his permission to see 
her frere du lac, whenever she pleased. “This permission of 
seeing her old lover, was in more instances than one, very 
likely to give the count reason to repent of his confideuce, and 
the frequent descriptions of the dangerous meetings of these 
lovers might weil have been spared. For fear there should 
not already have been enough of the tender passion in these 
volumes, Mr. La-Fontaine makes Henriette the daughter of 
the old chantre, desperately enamoured of her cousin Charles, 
who in return has occasionally some ideas of marrying her, 
that he may divest himself of his criminal attachment for 
Elise. Matters were in this state of anxious suspense, when 
by means of a waiting maid, an intrigue of the young count’s, 
with an Italian, of the name of Clara, is discovered. This 
entirely changes the face of things; the old Comte d’Arn- 
heim, the father of Elise, shocked at having deprived his 
daughter of so faithful 2 lover. as Charles, and given her so 
bad a husband in his place, procures a divorce between the 
parties, and determines to make amends for his former error, 
by consenting himself to the anion of his daughter, and her 
Srere de lait. We reviewers too really sympathised with the 
old count, and after having seen these two young people 
ready to die for each other, first as brother and. sister, se- 
condly, with a species of platonic attachment, which they them- 
selves scarcely knew how to define, while they were doubtful as 
to their relationship ; and lastly, as most constant and ardent 
lovers, even in despite of the marriage of the lady to a third. 
person, we were in hopes, we say, that after they had suffered 
so severe a probation, there would have been no just reason, 
why they should not have become man and wife, and jogg’d 
on quietly like their neighbours. But no sach thing ; Elise, 
hearing that poor Henriette was quite au desespoir at the 
probability of losing her ‘cousin, resolves to make a grand 
effort of virtue and self-denial,.and having herself refused ‘to- 
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become again a wife, she persuades Charles (who is the most 
non-descnpt, non-entity of a character that ever was dreamed 
of by a novelist), to marry his despairing cousin; and by 
falling into Macheath’s sentiments, ‘how happy could [ be 
with either,’ he puts an end to this tragi-comedy. Henriette 
recovers of course from her illness instantaneously, and is glad 
to obtain a husband, though not under very complimentary 
circumstances. 

Mr. La-Fontaine has spun out his story, which, if curtailed, 
is nota very bad one, to an unreasonable length. ‘The rascally 
character of Zeuneris by no means ill drawn, and Elise’s 
description of the cold formality and ennui of a court is 
natural and well imagined. But why this author should 
marty his heroine to the Comte d’Arnheim, for which there is 
no one reason, while there are a thousand against it, we are 
at a loss to conceive. The interest of the story is entirely 
destroyed by it. His reason probably was a wish to work his 
way through a fourth volume. We should add, that this 
novel is not a work which we shoald recommend as an eligibig 
one for the French teacher to introduce into a boarding 
school for young ladies, 
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DIGEST OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


FOR THE LAST FOUR MONTHS. 
—— 


HISTORY. 


THE History of Brazil, which has been produced by the pro- 
lific pen of Mr. Southey, isvery creditable to his talents for his- 
torical composition. It contains many interesting details ; and 
though Mr. Southey isa poet of a superior cast, yethe appears 
to. have scrupulously avoided any fiction in his relation of facts; 
and to have proved, that if poetry be as has been sometimes 
said, the ‘ wine of devils,’ it has nat so far shed its intoxicating 
fumes over his brain as to render him insensible to the simple 
charms of historical truth. The qualities of minute accuracy, 

-laborious research, and plodding diligence, which are in no 
small degree requisite in an historian, are seldom found in apoet. 
But they do appear to belong to Mr. Southey aleng with some 
portion of the higher faculty of a discriminating and reflective 
intellect, which can detect falsehood when arrayed jn. the 


garb of truth, which can distinguish between the real and the 
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ostensible motives of human conduct, which knows how to 
reject the rubbish of superfluous circumstances; te retain 
only what is necessary to exhibit the distinct features of 
events, and to form aluminous’and consistent narrative. ‘ The 
State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, Knight? Ban- 
neret, of which we have given a copious account and nu- 
merous specimens in the present volume, constitute a valuable 
addition to our historical collections respecting the reigns of 
Henry VILI, of Edward VI. of Elizabeth and of her unfor- 
tunate rival, Mary Queen of Scots. Some parts of these 
splendid volumes are very amusing, and throw considerable 
light on the temper and manners of the times. Some of the 
details in Sadler’s several. embassies to Scotland, in the account 
of Westmorland’s rebellion, and in the letters respecting the 
Scottish queen, will be perused with considerable mterest. 
The volumes themselves appear to be carelessly pripted; and 
those persons who copied the original MS. bave made a 
strange medley of the ancieat and modern orthography. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The new edition of Prince’s ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ has 
been noticed at some length in our number for November. 
We expressed our regret that the editor did not re-arrange 

or modify the whole work. He might have rendered the bio- 
graphical history of the county much more complete than it 
was left by Prince, who indulged his caprice or his pique in 
omitting many distinguished names, which deserve to be en- 
rolled among the worthies of Devon. ‘The great and exalted 
characters, whether in arts or arms, which particular places 
have produced, may be reckoned among the most interesting 
materials, on which the county-historias can exercise bis pen. 
From the natural association of ideas, such memoirs will always 
add a charm to the description of the most retired and lonely 
hamlet, in which the soldier, the statesman, the moralist, the 
philosopher, or the poet of eminence bas livéd or died. Many. 
will be excited to visit the spot from that feeling of vencration 
which will always attach itself to the familiar hauats of the 
great, the wise, and the good of days long passed. We should 
therefore lave no objection to see a series 6f county-histories 
devoted exclusively to biographical details of the learning, the 
genius, and virtue which every particular county has at any 
period produced, or. with only such descriptions of places, 
buildings, &c. as are particularly connected with the life of 
the individual, But, m such a work, no namé of any note, 
and of whom any information could be obtained, should be 
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omitted, as in the topographical history of a county, no one 
parish should be passed over in total silence. If the late 
editor of Prince’s Worthies had taken the circuit of the 
county, and stopped at every place in his way, which had been 
distinguished by the birth of any memorable character, he 
would have formed a new work on the basis of Prince's mate- 
rials, but of greater extent, superior arrangement, of more 
durable value and more general interest. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


In his valuable and splendid work, entitled ‘ Remarks on 
several parts of Turkey,” Mr. Hamilton has considerably 
augmented or corrected the mass of information of which we 
were in possession with respect to the antiquities of Upper 
Egypt. The researches of Mr. Hamilton need not shrink 
‘ from a comparison with those of Denon or any of the French 
Savans; and we believe that impartiality will ascribe to Mr. 
H. the merit of equal judgment and superior fidelity. Mr. 
Walton's present state of the Spanish colonies is a hasty work, 
but contains some interesting particulars. Dr. Clarke’s 
travels are written in a spirit of untipathy to Russia and to 
Russians, which we cannot approve, and which has occasion- 
ally led the lively author into misrepresentations and mistakes. 
"This feeling, which pervades the whole work, makes a con- 
siderable deduction from the merit of this agreeable per- 
formance. 


POLITICS. 


Earl Grey’s speech on the state of the nation, on which we 
expatiated at some length fm our journal for October, is 4 
luminous exposition of the true policy of this country m the 
present crisis, and of those measures and principles, toa rigid 
adherence to which we can alone look for national security 
and independence. Vigilant economy and equitable reform, 
the most frugal disposition of the public money, with the de- 
tection and punishment of every species of peculation, com- 
bined with the sober and cautious, but vigorous and effec- 

tual repair of those parts of the constitution which have be- 
¢ ome rotten or feeble from the silent agency of corruption or 
of time, are essential articles in the political creed of that 
purty to which Earl Grey belongs; and while his lordship and 
his friends continue to esporse these principles, and spare no 
paius to carry them into effect, we think that they deserve, 
and we sincerely pray that they may obtain, the support and 
the confidence of the people. The tiauslation of the 7a 
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Tsi sing Leu Lee. by.. Sir. George Staunton,: will, contribute to 
dissipate that blind; admiration, with. wh hich, mce.and 
Prejudice, enlisted under the bamners: :of; a sceptical ; philoso, 
have sometimes regarded, BARRO pr: exaggerated 
wisdom of the Ihineae ne $f a mation,aud, party 
pax those, which more smeieiae concern the, security,of 
ife and property, may be considered as no erring nor ae 
plete criterion of :its knowledge . and civilization. ., If = igh 
ca penal code of , (China ix. this light, we ca pas sey) 
gnplin'sn sig the.@ pips ds, or spe earts af, 
I, pe cahibua pirate itl 
are, lace rem sat tall let hh : 
haye.,ggrp. times J io. posse the m 
and complex, regu con. er crimisial oo seem ae 
to be dictated-hy the gaprice ‘of: despotism, than by any be 
and definite.principles of right and wrong i» the ‘mind 4f 
- fational an philanthropic legislator. Speci ¢ laws diy: — 
propriate punishments are good things; but of how much 
bith is ‘cilkey ¥likély td be, when, idstead. of Heing dedudal 
from the general and inviratable principles of reason and 
‘equity, they originate m whim and accident,, or.in absurd pre- 
judice, and. in a policy, the object of which ji is toeternizea 
‘Clapsificatzon of society, the most unfavourable to human. im- 
-Prpxament,| which was ever devised) or can possibly be. con- 
ceived 2, - In fn se bat. ¢ Tted yo can we form of a 
peoples hope at A bd renee are, -as, we have 
"TAmAT HB, or: review; measured, by, fe ersriag, ny 
Of, delays ,.40 coors pire jf bamboe of -a 
precise why pea , and weight? In_ their anxious seru- 
pulosity i , Suit the, punishment to the offence, the Chinese’ 
, bideas of moral proportion, the oh- 
ne. recopcile)a. thinking, mind to to the 
pi code shows, baw: vain and 
attempt, ho petermine . 5g, he Mm 


9b apne gastpatical nicety the vary of 8 
ee of the same offence, according. fg “ 


diversity of circuimstances. 
Mp. Huskissop,, in, bis pamphlet sepecig the pn 
of sar currency, has, -¥ery, .petspicupusly, 


3 
bly. 
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dale, some persans: it, may seem 3 of 
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iauheuten nets found to teem, with mis y ange 
confusion, wi ruptcy tt ‘de§pair. For a tinie coma- 
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merce and iculturé may seem to flourish under its influ- 
ence; but thi fanee will'be found delusive ‘and transt- 


a 

tory. A few individeials Will be enriched, but thé great bo; 
of the people will be immpoveristied; ahd all persons ‘of fix 
incomes will feel the effects itv 4 rapid increase of ther’ éx- 

nees, and a consequent abridgment ‘of their cuinforts. 
The pestilence itself could hardly be more fatal to the enjby- 
ments of such persons than an uncontrolled and unlimited 
issue of paper money. The restriction on the cash payments 


of the Bank, has in its tendencies and effects, left the'indistry, 
the wealth, and indeed the subsistence 6f the imost, edtithiable 
part of the community at the mércy_bf'd host of | favenots 
speculators. Every person who endeavours fo y 9B 
of his countrymen to the ruinous consequences of the present 
paper system, deserves the thanks of the public; and by no 
man are those thanks more deserved in this respect than by 
Mr. Huskisson. g p wan: 
PHILOSOPHY, MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND, METAPHY- 
In addition to the papers in part I1.‘of the Philosophical 

“Transactions which wal sientioned in our last digest, we ‘ouglit 
‘to notice Mr. Allen’s experiments on respiration, Which téflect 
treat honour on his skill ‘md accuracy. Much’ itefesting 
matter is contaited in Dr. Hepry’s experiments on ambronia, 
“Mr. Davy has evinced his usual #éritns' dtd industry Ya Mis 
* néw analytical researches ‘oti’ the natire of’ cértam bodies,’ 
Mr. Bardon has discoyéréil much reflection im, his * riraterials 
for thinking.” He has impugned ma A egw gerieral 
belief, but not in a manner which we think likely to “male 
many converts, or to shake that hope ‘of futarity which is‘a- 


Source of so much solace utd rere es ‘Of present’ ills. 


The author appears to bé d tnicere’ t after ‘trath, ‘and, 
‘as such, we respect him, thougli’ wé ‘tiffer froth’ Kim’ tm: se- 
‘eral points of ’ primary magnitidl’ and importahee: Mr. 
Bywater’s essay on electricity, contains’a ‘very clear deseription 
of the most common ané@ familiar ¢xperiments,’ but we can- 
not bestow on it any higher praises arid this he must be con- 
‘tented A share ee varions Wr Mie Fiend writers it the 
‘game'depattment of philosophy. Mri V1 ‘inquiry info 
ie nature and extent of ote licetite,*”’ wan able’ perforni- 
ance. The precepts of ‘criticivai,' When just’ nd’ pi 
cable, raust be in conformity with the principles of pliilé- 
sophy, and with the constitution of the human mind: 
_ ieyet great room for improvement in works of phitosophieal 
eriticism, ‘ ‘ Sta GG yf SLi Jd 
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MEDICINE. 


In our review of Dr. Harrison’s * Address to the Ligoolne 
shire Benevolent Medical Society,’ we have given our opi- 
nions at length on a plaw of medical reform, which bas been 


_ agitated by this gentleman and his friends, but which appears 


to originate m very narrow and illiberal views, and to promise 
no beneficial result. These self-constituted reformers seem 
actuated. by ¢ selfish and monopolizing spirit; and if, they 
suceeeded ;,in suppressing one species of quackery, it would, 
we fear, be only to introduce one,more lucrative .to..themn- 
selves, but more pernicious to society, We were, very sorry 
to find Dr. E. G. Jones undertaking the very disréputable 
task of puffing a quack mediciue called the ‘ eau medicinale, 
which is said to be actually prohibited ‘at Paris, because it 
has been found to produce sudden deaths! Yet this’isthe 


" medicine which we have lately been importing in large’ batt: 


tities from our most inveterate enémy, and for the safe of - 
which a depét, as it is affectedly called, has been established 
in St. James’s-street. It would be difficult to say which is the 
most prevalent characteristic of this great metropolis,’ tre- 


‘dality or impostute. With respect to the dupes and” the 
‘cheats m the medical art, they seem very cordially to sheke 
hands; and perhaps, in physic, as well as in divinity, the 
number of those :will always be i who will stu ly 


avoid to have their eyes opened, because they find a conifort 


in being deceived. 
‘POETRY. ~° a 


The maid of Renmore is a lively and good natured satire 
on platonic love. The notes, which are a burlesque on that 
species of compdsition, are written with considerable’ pled- 
ma he animation. In his translation of the’ Odes 6f 

indar, Mr. Girdlestone has‘ ‘filled up a chasm in the‘ Hook- 
casé, which has long been’ left vacant, and in a matiner wy 
creditable to his learnimg, his talents, and his’ taste. Mr. 
Montgomery’s poemi of the West Indies contains various 
beauties, but deformed by numerous instatices of tawdty 
Ler and nauseating affectation. ‘ In the Oxford Latin Prize 

oems, which we were glad to see published, we noticed 
with much satisfaction the ‘ Ars Medendi,’ of Jatkson; the 


‘© Petrus Magnus,’ of Abbot; the ‘ Vis Electrica,’ of 


Grenville ; the ‘ In mortem Jacobi Cook,’ of Marquis Wel- 
lestey; the ‘ Ars: Chenic’, i ; the‘ Maria Sco- 
M2 
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torum Regina,’ of Richardson; the ‘ Religio Bramae,’ of 
“Mr. Conybeare, &c. Mr. Chalmers’s edition of the English 
Poets, in 21 vols. large 8vo. is a work of which the merit is 
not equal to the magnitude. 


NOVELS.. 


The Officer’s Daughter is one of those tales which afford 
amusement by detailing the various incidents which occur in 
life, without any mixture of the marvellous. Miss Palmet’s 
‘ Daughters of Isenberg;*is a well written and not ‘urfifiterest- 
ing’ romance. The ‘ Reformist,’ is a sensible ee 
‘performance, and exhibits'a very faithful portraitdre’% the 


saintship of a certain denomination of religionist’.\' 
i i teat 


MISCELLANEOUS. 5 we 


‘'The ¢ appeal to the members of the Missionary, society,’ 
by Mr. Joseph Fox is very creditable to his pian TORY, and 
places the humanity and disinterestedness of the directors of 
the Missionary Society in, avery striking. point of view. 
* The description of Britaia translated from Richard of 
Cirencester,’ will be a. useful work to the student of, the 
former topography. and history of this island. Mr. Highmore’s 
‘ Pietas. Londinensis,’ contains a very succinct, perspicuous, 
and interesting account. of. all, the public charities in the me- 
tropolis,, This publication gives an agreeable picture of, the 
Benevolence, which seems diffused through every class of 
society in this wealthy capital. The speeches of the; Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, now Lord Erskine, which have ‘been re- 
published by Mr. Ridgway, contain some splendid specimens 
of his admirable eloquence, and they are connected with sub- 
jests of great national importance. When: the time arrives, 
a9 which, the; history of the present reign, can, be impartially 
_wpitten, the name of Erskine will not, fail to, receive honour- 

yablé; mention among that small but firm phalanx ef, patriots, 
to, whose strenuous exertions,in, a, period ,,of national, frenzy 
we are indebted for our preservation from the grasp of arbi- 
tvary power... The liberty. of, the press has been called the 
palladium of the constitution; but by whom was this. palla- 
_dium,ever more vigorously or more successfully defended 
_than by the present Lord Erskine when an advocate at the 
than? Sir Wm. Drummond and Mr. R. Walpole have dis- 
played a very commendable share of erudition in their arche- 
ological and philological dissertations, entitled Herculanensia. 
Mr. Opie’s lectures on paiuting, which have been. published 
by his widow, exhibit striking-proofs of originality and genius. 
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ACCEPTANCE the, 106 
Account of the ancient and present 
state of Shrewsbury, 332 


Account of some recent transactions © 


in Sierra Leone .° - 437 
Advice dn the study of the law, 95 
ulteress 217 
‘rican Institution, fourth report of 
the directors of the, 109 
Aikin’s yocal,poctry, 198 
Aikin’s essays on song writing _ib. 
Archeological and philological dis- 
.Sertations, containing. a manuscript 
‘found © among the ruins of Hereu- 
langom, 239 
Appeal to the public in behalf of 
‘:" Capt. Nich. Tomlinson, ~ 458 
‘Kp 1 tothe members of the Londen 
- missionary seciety inst a reso- 
“dation of the difectors of that 
“society, 62 
Articles of war fe. on the illegality 
of suspending, 


ss dad 


* BAGDAD, discription of the pa- 
chalic of, 496. Population of 


Bagdad, 498. Description of 
Bassora, ibid. — of Illa, 499,—of 
Moussol, 501.— Establishment of 
Dominicans at Moussol, ibid. — 
Account of the Wahabis, 502 

Baldwin's outlines of English gram- 
mar, 109 

Benefit of the empire, miscellanéous 
observations for the, ‘438 

Bernard’s new school, 104 

Biblia Hebraica 102 

~~ of Agricultare, Marshall's 

rts to the, ‘445 

Bondi ing system, compendium of the 
laws, &c. relative to the, ibid. 

Bradley’s questions adapted to oa 
‘py’s Latin grammar, 

Brazil, Southey’s history of, 
Discovery of Brazil by a, 
years after the-first voyage of Co- 
iumbus, 29. Foundation ' of" the 
colony of All Saivt’s bay, 31+ 
Buenos Ayres, 32. ‘Adventures. 
Hans Hade, 34, ia rage 
Jesuits, 

Britain, description of,” ged 

British capital, guide ta, 


96 
445 
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Brown’s letter in reply to the sur- 
geons of the vaccine institution, 
Edinburgh, 107 

Brown’s correspondence with the 
board of the national vaccine es- 
tablishment, ibid. 

Buonaparte, secret history of the 
cabinet of, vide Goldsmith 

Burdon’s materials for thinking, 69 

Bywater’s history of electricity, vide 
electricily. 


CABINET of. Buonaparte, Gold- 
smith’s secret history of the, vide 
Goldsmith, 

Captain Nich, Temlinson, appeat to 
the public in behalf of, 438 

Catalogue of the library of the royal 
institution, 108 

Catacombs of Rome explored, 486 

Chalmers’s edition of the English 
poets from Chaucer to Cowper, 

384 

Cheltenham waters, Jameson’s trea- 
tise on the, 694 

China, Staunton’s translation of the 
penal code of, 337, Consequences 
of Lord Macartney’s embassy ,341. 
Law of Divorce, 347. High trea- 
son, 3497 False and. malicious in- 
formatious, 350. Capital punish- 
ments, 351 

Chirol’s inquiry into the best system 
of female education, 25 

Chivalrous history of the Moors of 
Grenada, 485 

Clarke’s travels in Russia, &c. 353. 
Emperor Paul’s regulations re- 
specting dress, ibid. Dress of the 

‘Russian peasantry, 357.° Mariners 
of the nobles, ibid. Canal of 
Vishnei Voloshock, 358.. Sketch 
of Moscow, 359. A Russian inn, 
ibid. Extraordinary powers of 
wocal performers at a Russian 
ball, 360. Imitative genius of 
the Russians, 361. Russian filth, 
*362. Interview with Archbishop 
Plato, 363. The _Malo-Russians, 


367 
_Class book, poetical, 441 
Clerical profession, duties of the, 


213 

Compendium of the laws, &c, rela- 
tive to the bonding system, 445 
Confirmation, letters preparatory > 
100 


tus of the London, Edin- 
, burgh, 


and Dublin Pharmaco- _ 


poeias, 414 
Correspondence with the board of 
the national vaccine a 
1 
Correspondence of Madame du Def- 
fand, 527. Letter from d’Alem- 
bert, 550, $51 
Country and town banks, exposé = 
21 


Currency, depretiation of the, 371 


DANMONII Orientales  Iilustres, 
287 
Daughters of Isenberg, 153 
Demetrius Alexandrides’ description 
of the Chorasmia, - 533 
Depretiation of the currency stated’ 
and examined, 371 
Description of Britain, translated 
from Richard of Cirencester, 97 
Devon, Prince’s worthies of, 287 
Discourses on christianity, by + - 
lor, 520 
Discourses from eminent divines, 
select, 212 


Dublin Pharmacopoeias, a conspec- 
tus of the London, Edinburgh, and 
444 


Duties of the clerical profession, 
213 


EAU medicinale, Jones’s account 
of the remarkable effects of - 
3 
Edinburgh and Dublin pharmaco- 
poeias, a conspectus of the Lon- 
’ don, 444 
Education, Chirol’s inquity into the 
best system of female, 259 
Edwy and Elgiva, 441 
Effects of seduction, hints on the 
dangerous, 438 
Egbert; or, the monk of Penmon, 
327 


Electricit tye Bywater’s history of, 
160. Chymical affinity, the — 
of the electricity of the 
of bodies, 161. The Yrondh. 
nian theory, 162. ‘abe theory, 

163 

Elements. of punctuation, 109.— 
Punctuatign, elements of, 

Elise, a novel, 

Elgiva, Edwy ane, 

Ellis, on private bills 


538 
44] 
in parliament, 
334 
Eminent divines, discourses 4 
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Empire, Miscellaneous observations 
for the benefit of the, 438 
English poets from Chaucer to Cow- 
per, 384 
Entomological society, 221 
Erskine’s speeches, 225 
Essay on the history, practice, and 
theory of electricity, vide elec- 
tricity 
Expose of town and country banks, 
214 
Eugene of Savoy, memoirs of, 468 
Caprice of Louis 14th. Forces 
Eugene into the service of bis 
enemies, 468. Invested with the 
command of the imperial army in 
1697, when he obtained a signal 
victory over the Turks at Zanta, 
4n which the grand vizier was 
killed, with 17 pachas, and 20,000 
Turks, 469, Turks vanquished 
by the imperialists at the battle of 
Hernan, 471. Storming of Bel- 
grade, 471. Intrigues at Vienna 
to remove Eugene from the com- 
mand of the army, 473. Trial of 
military bravery and skill between 
Eugene and the French general 
Vendome, 474. Capture of Lisle, 
4715. Battle of Malplaquet, 476. 
Recall of Marlborough, 477. Cri- 
tical situation of Eugene at _ 


grade, 4 
Rye, on the morbid sensibility of 
the, 442 


FAMILIAR instructions for the ma- 
nagement of the teeth and gums, 


Pamily pride and humble ih 
427 


First book of poetry for the use of 
schools, 441 
Flowers of Literature, 221 
Fourth report of the directors of 
the African institution, 109 
Frederic the second, king of Prus- 
sia, Schoning’s account of, 
Friendly gift for servants and ap- 
prentices, 219 


Gammer Gurton’s garland, 
Gapettorr of England and Wales 
] 
bs a the Thames, 439 
for servants and apprentices, 


534 - 


friendly, 
Girdlestone’s transtation of Bindar's 
odes, 13) 
Goldsmith, search history of the 
cabinet of uonaparte, 1. Ob- 
servations on the dedth of 
16th—on the deposition of the 
rectory and usurpation of the go- 
vernment by Buondparte, 9. As 
sassination of T. Kieber, 12. Mise 
cellaneous particulars ” respecting 
Buonaparte, 14. Account of the 
repudiated empress Josephine, 
18 
Gout, Jones’s account of the 
markable effects of ‘the eau t 
cinale in the, 
Grey’s speech on the state of the 
nation, 1lé 
Grey’s letter fo: a wieder of par- 
liament on the subject of the lia~ 
bility of the officers of the army 
and navy to the property tax, 103 
Grenada, chivalrous history of ‘the 
Moors of, 485 
Guide to the British capital, 445 
Guide to happiness, © 1028 


—- on the illegality of sus- 
pending articles of war, kc. 326 
Hamilton’s remarks on several — 
of Turkey, 139. E 
the French from Egypt, 141. Mos 
numents in Upper Egypt, 145. 
. Observations on the zodiacs which 
have been lately discovered within 
the great temple of Tehtyra, 151 
Hamlet travestie, in three om. 3 


‘Happiness, guide to, 


Harvey’s English grammar, 321 
Haslam’s illustrations of a 77 


Harris’s catalogue of the library « of 
the Royal Institutiog, 108 
Harrison’s address to the Lincoln- 
shire benevolent medical society, 


Hebraica biblia, 109 

Herculanensia, 238. Situation of 

Herculaneum, and size, 140. Came 

pania Felix, 241. Materials on 

which the ancients wrote, 245. 
bservations on the 


Paleographical-o 
Herculanean manuscripts, 245. 
Chagel , of Isis. at’ Pom: radi, 21. 
P committed to the Prince 
of Wales. 
Hermit, QI" 
Herxt2’s familiar idstruction for the 
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management of the teeth and 
gums, 107 
Highmore’s Pietas Londinensis, 202 
Hints on the dangerous effects of 
seduction, .* 438 
Hints to the public and the legisla- 
lature on the nature and effect of 
evangelical preaching, 108 
History of the Italian republics of 
the middle age, 449 
History of the Moors of Grenada, 
chivalrous, 485 
Hospital the, 105 
Huskisson’s question concerning the 
bn pais nea of the currency, sta- 
and examined, 371 


IL vero modo, di piacere in Com- 
pagnia, " 108 
Iilegality of suspending articles of 
war, Halden on the, 326 
Inquiry into the best system of fe- 
male education, 259 
Inquiry into the nature and extent of 
"poetic licence, 407 
Inquiries into the proper application 
of the higher analyses, and a 
sketch of the usefulness of mathe- 
thatic and natural philosophy, 535 
Institution, — of the library 
of the royal, . 108 
Interesting anecdotes or true stories, 
; 219 


Tavestigation of the population, &c. 
of this kingdom, 322 
Isenberg, Palmer’s daughters se 

53 
Italian republics of the middle age, 
history of the, 449. Story of Ec- 


celin de Romano, 451. State of 
parties ‘throughout the republics 
at the, period of Frederic’s death, 
454. Constitution of. Venice ahd 
pp) SENga, 457%—of Pisa, herd 
‘Yogina, 459—of Florence, 
Observations on the péet ‘Dante, 
465. Wonderful progress made by 
the Florentines in arts and litera- 
' ture, 466. Establishment of fra- 
ternities, 467 


AM ESON’s deicthe on the Chelten- 

ham waters, 29 
Jenkins’s observations on the pro- 
' fession and trade of medicine, 187 
John Stewart, the moral, last will, 

and testament of, 332 
Joint committee of the poor at Ken- 


sington, 444 
Jones’s account of the remarkable 
effects of the eau médicinale, 307 
Juvenile spectator, 332 


KENSINGTON, joint committee of 
the poor at, 444 


LA-FONTAINE’s Elise, 538 
Last will and testament of John 
Stewart, the moraf, 332 
Laws, &c, relative to the bonding 
system, compendium of the, 445 
Lectures en painting, Opie’s, 395 
Letters preparatory to confirmation, 
100 
Letter to an M. P. on the subject of 
the liability of the pay of the offi- 
cers of the nary and army to the 
tax upon property, * 103 
Letter addressed to Lord Grenville, 
326 
Licence, Vigor’s inquiry into the 
Hature and extent “of poetical, 
407 


Lines on the death of Sir John Moore, 
wet 
Lincolnshire medical society,‘ Harri- 
son’s address to the, 186 
London, Exinburgh, and Dublin 
pharmacopocias, a conspectus of 
the, ¢ 444 
Loudon; being a guide to the Bri- 
tish capital, ia 
Londinensis Pietas, 
Lord Grenville, a ‘letter’ Adatéesea 
to, 326 
Lower world, Pratt's, 119 


M: A DNESS, ‘Haslam’s illastrations 
~ of, 405 
Maid’ of Renmore, of platonic love, 
' “92 
Marshall’s reports to ‘the board of 
agriculture, 
Martyrdom of the prince of’ the 
apostles, proved to have taken 
place in the janiculum, 532 


. 


Mepicine. 
Brown’s correspondence, 
Brown’s lettér on vaccination, ‘107 
Hertz on the teeth, ibid. 
Ou the morbid sensibility of the eye, 
442 


107 


saiedidiooes observations for: the 
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benefit of the empire, 433 
Missionary society, appeal to the 
members of the London, 62 
Montgomery’s West Indies, 249 
Moors of Grenada, chivalrous his- 
tory of the, 485 
Moral, last will, and testament of 
_ John Stewart, the, 332 
Morbid sensibility of the eye, on 
the, : 442 


NATION, Lord Grey’s speech on 
the state of the, 114 
Naylor’s discourses on ee 
2 
Nelson, life of lord, 49. Attack on 
Cadiz, ibid.---on Santa Cruz, 50. 
Battle of the Nile, 51.---of Copen- 
hagen, 55.—of Trafalgar, 58.— 
Death of Nelson, 59.---His cha- 
racter, ibid. 
New school, ¢ 
Northern Garlands, 


104 
315 


Novers. 

The acceptance, 106 
The adulteress, 217 
Egbert; or, the monk of Penmon, 
327 
329 
441 


Zastrozzi, a romance, 
Edwy and Elgiva, 


OBSERVATIONS on the profession 
and trade of medicine, as practised 
by physicians, surgeous, apothe- 
caries, chymists, and quacks of 
the metropolis, &c. 187 

Observations on the address to his 
majesty, proposed by Earl Grey 
in the house of lords, 114 

Offi:er’s daughter, 43 

Opie’s lectures on painting, 395 

Oxford Latin prize’ poems, 418 

Outlines of English grammar, 109 


PACHALIC of Bagdad, description 
of the, 496 
Painting, Opie’s lectures on, 395 
Palmer’s daughters of Isenberg, 153 
Penal code of China, Staunton’s 
translation of the, 337 
Penitentiary, 441 
Philosophical transactions, 20.---On 
respiration, 21.---Experiments on 
ammonia, 22. --- Analytical re- 
searches on the nature of certain 


bodies, and inquiries on the action 
of potassiam, on ammionia, ant 
the analysis of ammonia, 25.--- 
respecting sulphur and phospho- 
rus, 26.---Respecting ¢arbondce- 
ous matter, and muriatic acid, 27 

Pietas Londinensis, 203. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital, 204. Bridewelt 
hospital, ibid. Supper at Christ’s 
hospital, 205. St. Thomas’s hos- 
pital, 206. Hospital for @e cure 
and prevention of contagious fé- 
vers in the metropolis, 207. Guy’s 
hospital, 208. St. Luke's, 209. 
Account of Mrs. Anne Newby, the 
matron of the city of London 
lying-in hospital, 209. Magdalen 
hospital, 210. London female-pe- 
nitentiary, ibid. 

Poemata premiis cencellarii acade- 
micis donata, & in theatro Shel- 
doniano recitate, 418 

Poetical class book, 441 

Peetic licence, Vizor’s inquiry into 
the nature and’ éxtent of, 407 

Poetry, Aikin’s vocal, 198 

Poetry for the use of schools, first 
book of, 441 


Portry. 
The hospital, _ 
The times, a poem, 


195 


2T6 
The hermit, with othe? poems, | 217 
Sacred allegories, ’ Gbid. 


Feeling; or sketches from life, 327 
Lines on the death of Sir John Moore, 
ibid 
The genius of the Thames, a lyrical 
poem, 439 
The poetical class book, 441 
The first book of poetry for the. 
of schools, ~ iid 
The penitentiary, ibid 


Porrries. a4 if 
Grey’s letter on the property tax, 
103 


Bernard’s new school, 104 
An expose of town and country 
banks, 216 
Investigation of the population, &c, 
of this kingdom, A 322 
A letter addressed to Lord Gren- 
. ville, < > lity 326 
Haldene on the illegality of suspénd- 
ing articles of war, 326 
An account of some recent transae- 
tions in Sierra Leone, 437 
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Miscellaneous observations for the 
benefit of the empire, 438 
An appeal to the public in behalf of 
Capt. Nich. Tomlinson, ibid 
Hints on the dangerous effects of 
seduction, ibid 
Poor at Kensington, joint committee 
of the, 444 
Population of this kingdom, investi- 
gation of the, 322 
Potts’ gazetteer of England and 
Wales, 331 
Pratt’s lower world, 179 
Prize poems, 418 
roperty tax, letter to an M. P. on 
the subject of the liability of the 
pay of the officers of the nuvy and 
army to the, 103 
Prospectus for the relief of the opu- 
lent blind, 220 
Prussia, Schoning’s account of Fre- 
deric the second, king of, 534 
Public, in behalf of Captain- Nich. 
Tomlinson, appeal to the, 438 


QUESTION concerning the depre- 
tiation of the currency, stated and 
examined, $71 


REFORMIST the, a novel, 2863 
Relief of the opulent blind, pro- 
spectus for the, 220 


‘Raricron. 

FOX’s appeal to the missionary 
society, 62 
Letters preparatory to confirmation, 

100 

Guide to happiness, 102 
Boothroyd’s Biblia Hebraica, ibid. 
Select discourses ffom eminent di- 
vines, 212 
The duties of the clerical profession, 
213 

Naylor's discourses on christianity, 
. 320 

Reflections on the shortness of time, 
: 433 
“A funeral discourse, ib. 
A scriptural education tke glory of 
_ . England, 435 
A letter to the society for promoting 
christian knowledge, 435 


Republics of the middle age, history 
of the Italian, 449 


Ritson’s northern garlands, 

Rome, catacombs of, 

Roscoe’s observations on the address 

_ to his majesty proposed by Earl 

. Grey in the house of lords, 114 

Royal institution, catalogue of the 
library of the, 108 

Russia, Clarke’s travels vide 
Clarke, 353 


. 
in, 


SACRED allegories, 217 
Sadler’s state papers, 165. Sir 
Ralph Sadler appointed secretary 
to Lord Cromwell, 166. Begins 
his diplomatic career in 1587. En- 
deavours to impress James the 
5th with a dread of the mischiev- 
ous designs of the popish prelates, 
168. State of parties in Scotland 
in 1543. Predominance of the 
French faction in Scotland, and 
the growing dislike to the idea of 
an English sovereignty, 172. Ar- 
rival of Knox in Scotland, 175. 
Economy of Elizabeth, 178, Let- 
ters from queen Elizabeth and 
Cecil, respecting the Earl ef Rut- 
land, 267. Treachery of Sir 
bert Constable, 270. English ex- 
iles .at Fairnihirst, 271. Account 
of Mary, queen of Scots, 275. 
Letter from Sir R. Sadler to Eti- 
zabeth, requesting his ag 
from guarding Mary, 279. 
rival of Mary at atbury, ihe 
At Derby, 280 
Schools, first book of poetry for the 
use of, 441 
Schoning’s account of Frederi¢ the 
Second, King of Prussia, 534 
Scripture geography, in two = 
Secret history of the cabinet of Buo- 
naparte, vide Goldsmith. 
Seduction, hints on the dangerous 
effects of, 438 
Select discourses from eminent di- 
vines, - 212 
Senate’s family aan and humble 
merit, 427 
Sensibility of the eye, on the mor- 
bid, 442 
Servants and apprentices, gift for, 
219 
Sierra Leone, account of some re- 
cent transactions in, 437 
Sir John Moore, lines on the death 
of, 327 
Society, appeal to the members of 
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the London missionary, 62 
Song writing, Aikin’s essay on, 198 
Spanish coionies, Walton’s present 

state of the, 299. Aspect of St. 

Domingo, 300. Its productions, 

301. Remarks deserving the at- 

tention of t who trade to the 

Spanish settléments, ib. A settle- 

ment in Hispaniola recommended 

to the Irish catholics, 303. Splien- 
dour of the Roman Catholiciceremo- 
nials in the cathedral of Mexico, 

309. Account of the cochineal, 

306 
Speeches of Lord Erskine, 238 
Speech on the state of the nation, 

Lord Grey’s, 114 
State of Shrewsbury, account of the 

ancient and present, 332 
Stories, or interesting anecdotes of 

young persons, true, 219 
Staunton’s translation of the — 

code of China, 

System of female education, ou. 

tol’s inquiry into the best, 259 
Suwarrow, Laverne’s life of, 510.— 

Born in Livonia in 1730, ib. At 

19 years old becomes a subaltern, 

511. In 1752 is made lieutenant 

colonel, 511. Battle of Kuners- 

dorf in 1759. Sawarrow sent into 

Poland by the empress ine, 

512. Battle of Landscron, 513. 

Capture of Tourtowshi, ib. Su- 

warrow occupies the Crimea, 514. 

Journey of the empress to the 

Crimea, 515. Battle of Foksham, 

' §19.-~of Remne@», 517. Capture 
of Ismael, 518. Battle of Prague, 

520, Suwarrow compels the Prench 

to evacuate Lombardy in 1759. 

Attacks the French army at Novi, 


522, His deata, 525 


TEETH and gums, familiar instruc- 
tions for the management of pee 
1 

Testament of John Stewart, the mo- 
ral, last will, and, » 332 
Thames, genius of the, 439 
Thinking, Burdon’s materials = 
Times, a peem 216 
Town and country banks, — of, 
216 

Transactions philosophical, 27 
Transactions in Sierra Leone, ac- 
count of some recent, 497 
Travestie Hamlet, 332 
True stories, or interesting anec- 
dotes of young persons, 219 
Turkey, Hamilton’s remarks on se- 
veral parts of, vide Hamilton 153 


VACCINE establishment, Brown’s 
‘correspondence with the board of 
the national, 107 

Valpy’s Latin grammar, Bradley’s 
Questions adapted to, ~ 109 . 

Vigor’s inquiry into the nature and 
extent ef poetic licence, , 407 

Vocal poetry, Aiktn’s, 198 


WALTON’s present state of the 
Spanish colonies, &e. 299 

West Indies, 

Worthies of Devon, Prince’s, 

World displayed, 


249 
287 
| 221 


ZASTROZZI, a romance, 329 
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